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The Intelligence of the High School Pupil 


Address Delivered Before the High School Section, Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, December 27, 1920 


J. FREEMAN GUY 


Director of Research and Measurement, Pittsburgh 


ENERAL Intelligence, character and 
(5 previous achievement are the most 
vital indices for prediction of high 
school success. Of these three, it is my 
purpose to discuss but one, namely, General 
Intelligence. 
Intelligence has been defined as the abil- 
ity to consciously adapt one’s thinking to 
new requirements. It is the general capacity 
to adjust one’s thinking to new conditions, 
to changing environmental situations. 
There are several indices of General In- 
telligence. Dr. Terman in his Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet Test uses the Mental 
Age and Intelligence Quotient. The latter, 
usually abbreviated to IQ, is the ratio of the 
Mental Age to the chronological age. For 
instance a child 
12 years old may have a Mental Age of 12 years. 
His IQ is 100. 

12 years old may have a Mental Age of 15 years. 
His IQ is 125. 

12 years old may have a Mental Age of 9 years. 
His 1Q is 75. 

This means that, in the first case, the 
child’s mental and real age are developing 
apace. The child is the average or typical 
one. In the second case, the child is pre- 
cocious. His mental age is developing ap- 
proximately five-fourths as fast as his real 
‘age. In the last case, the reverse is true. 
This child is slow, mentally retarded. His 
Mental Age is developing only three-fourths 
as rapidly as his real age. Otis in his group 


test of General Intelligence uses the IB, 
meaning ‘the Index of Brightness, as the 
measure of Intelligence. I speak of these 
two, because in Pittsburgh we use the Ter- 
man Individual Test to check up the validity 
of the Otis Group Test. I have given some 
fifty pupils the Terman Test to verify the 
Otis Group Test and in no case yet have I 
found a variation of more than five points 
in their IQ. It would seem to me that the 
Otis Test is quite reliable for diagnosing the 
individual pupil, although.no author of a 
Group Intelligence Test, so far as I know, 
claims a high degree of -reliability in indi- 
vidual cases. 


Based on over twenty-seven hundred cases 
of 8A and 6A pupils, the Otis Intelligence 
Scale is quite reliable as evidenced by the 
composite estimates of the teachers. In the 
elementary schools of Pittsburgh our rank- 
ing system consists of Excellent, Good, Fair, 
Unsatisfactory, and Poor. The average 
1Qs on the Otis Test for each rank«is as fol- 
lows: : 


Rank AveraGE IQ 
ee ean Pants Paeey Gate 129 
Gat Soe IS CF POR 110 
ee 556 Aiateds esas Eee 98 
DisbOhtSFACIOSS 3 ining wns og eee s 6s 87 
es Os. us vy Stale Hawkes emes 86 


On the whole, you see the pupils with 
superior achievement as evidenced by teach- 
ers’ marks also make the highest intelligence 
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record. The average IQ for those rated 
Excellent by the teacher is 129, while those 
rated Poor average but 86. Using the Pear- 
son formula, I have found the correlation of 
teachers’ marks and Intelligence Quotients 
of one hundred cases selected at random 
from the seventy-five hundred records to be 
.645. Terman found a like correlation of 
.59 with the Stanford Binet Test. 


What are the functions of the Intelligence 
Test? I shall speak of but one in the thirty 


- minutes allotted me, namely, classification 


and instruction of pupils on the basis of 
mental ability. There is a tremendous waste 
of energy in the ordinary high school class 
in trying to adapt instruction to the wide 
variation of mental levels. Of the 8A pupils 
tested with the Otis Test, we find that the 
Mental Ages range from as low as eight 
years one month to eighteen years. The 
median Mental Age is fifteen years. The 
IQs range from 52 to 145, with a median 
of 105. In one of our High Schools we 
have a 9B class in Algebra, with two pupils 
having an IQ of 75 and one pupil with an 
IQ of 141. This becomes significant when 
we remember that according to Terman, an 
IQ of 75 is getting down close to the border 
line of mental deficiency, while an IQ of 
141 is up in the realm of near-genius. In 
this class there are also pupils in the dull 
group and pupils in the very superior group. 
If the teacher suits his instruction to the 
genius, the dullard gets naught. If he adapts 
the instruction to the slow quarter of the 
class the genius loafs. Such heterogeneity 
of abilities makes class teaching well nigh 
impossible. 

Last September we classified the pupils in 
the Latimer Junior High School into five 
groups on the triple bases of Intelligence 
Quotient, Achievement Record (in the ele- 
mentary school) and Ability to Read. This 
classification was so reliable that only three 
pupils had to be reclassified before the end 
of the semester. At the present time, several 


high schools are grouping pupils on the basis 
of Mental Ability and previous Achieve- 
ment. 

The grouping of pupils on the basis of 
mental ability necessitates a two or three 
track course of study. The prevalent course 
of study that is supposed to be adapted to 
the average pupil must give way. It must 


be replaced by at least a minimum, an aver-- 


age, and a maximum course that differ both 
in quantity and in quality of work demanded. 
Under present conditions, much of the work 
is beyond the pupil of interior mental abil- 
ity, while it is merely horseplay for the very 
superior. At present in Pittsburgh we are 
trying the experiment of having one very 
superior group finish two semesters of Latin 
in one. It is too early yet to foretell the out- 
come, but my prediction is, they will do it 
with ease, and without harm to themselves 
or to their other courses. We are only 
working their mental engines more nearly up 
to maximum capacity. The fact that our 
present standards of work have been so low 
for the very superior pupil in the high 
school has contributed much toward making 
him a lazy loafer. The work must chal- 
lenge maximum thinking. 


On the other hand, we have that unfortu- 
nate group whom Dame Nature has not en- 
dowed so richly with mental legacy. I do 
not refer to the mentally deficient. These 
rarely, if ever, reach the high school. These 
present no problems to us. I have in mind 
that large percentage who are just mentally 
retarded ; to be specific, those pupils having 
an IQ between 70 and 90. How many of 
these enter high school? Of 1,946 pupils 
in our 9B class in September, 1920, 431 
pupils or 22% were below an IQ of 90. This 
group is inferior in Intelligence. On the 
other hand 34% are superior, in that they 
have an IQ above 120. About 44% may be 
considered average. They have an IQ be- 
tween 90 and 120. 

The reason for setting this range 70 to 
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90 is because according to Terman an IQ 
of 70 approximately marks the line of de- 
marcation between the mentally defective 
and the mentally normal, while an IQ of 90 
marks the line between inferior and average 
mentality. Is it reasonable to ask these in- 
ferior pupils to undertake the same type 
of work as the mentally superior? Should 
we expect them to cover as many units of 
work as the intellectually gifted child or 
produce so high a degree of quality? It 
seems sheer nonsense. 

Some two thousand years ago the Great 
Teacher related a parable about the Talents, 
the meaning of which we are just beginning 
to appreciate. There are some pupils en- 
dowed intellectually with one talent, others 
two, some five, some eight, a few have nine, 
a very few perhaps four or five in a thou- 
sand have ten talents. We as teachers are 
responsible for developing these talents to 
their full capacity. We should do no less. 
The angels can do no more. A more scien- 
tific grouping of pupils on the basis of abil- 
ity better enables us to meet this responsi- 
bility. 

But what about the small High School 
with insufficient numbers to make two or 
more groups? Here the Intelligence Rating 
in a clear cut way forces the issue of Indi- 
vidual Differences of pupils. 

In the mathematics class cited above, when 
regrouping is impossible, the effective 
teacher will assign the hardest propositions 
and exercises to the superior pupils and will 
select the easiest for the inferior pupils. 
This slower group can’t be held for solving 
many of the difficult originals in Geometry, 
because they have not the gray matter to 
cope with them. Again, the near-genius and 
superior group should be assigned more 
problems than the inferior group. Assigning 
all pupils in such a class the same number 
and type of exercises is unsound. The slow- 
er ones, although hard workers, either put 
in excessive time, or most likely, become 


discouraged and quit. The superior meets 
the assignment without effort and gets a 
mark of “A.” The slow fellow with thrice 
the effort, working at a task beyond his 
capacity, gets a “D.” Is it fair? Is it con- 
ducive to continued efforts? But the prob- 
lem of teachers’ marks, vital as it is, is for- 
eign to my purpose in this address. 

Grouping and instruction according to 
Mental Abilities help to solve the twin prob- 
lem of Failures and Dropouts. O’Brien 
states a startling fact, that two-thirds of the 
High School pupils fail one or more times. 
The popular notion is that these occur large- 
ly in the first year as the natural result of 
the period of adjustment after entering High 
School. But this view is not borne out by 
the facts. The following is a table from 
page 14 of Dr. O’Brien’s excellent study in 
High School Failures. 


PER CENT OF FAILURES BY SEMESTERS 
Semester ........ Plas Ae eg 
% of Failures....34 37 38 40 38 37 30 24 

You will note that the pér cent of failures 
steadily increases up to the end of the fourth 
semester ; that there is a higher percentage of 
failures in the sixth semester than in the 
first; that only the seventh and eighth se- 
mesters show a lower percentage of failures 
than the first, despite the fact that each se- 
mester the pupils become more highly select- 
ed, because of dropouts. The really striking 
fact is, that 34% of the pupils fail in semes- 
ters five to eight after 60% of the original 
entrants have dropped out. In the light of 
these facts, is the present course of study 
adapted even to the average student? If two- 
thirds of the pupils fail, does it not indicate 
that the course is adapted only to the superior 
third? 

What subjects kill off the greatest num- 
ber? Latin fails 1 out of every 5 who take 
it; Mathematics, 1 out of 6; German, 1 out 
of 7; French, 1 out of 9; History, ‘1 out of 
10; Science, 1 out of 11; English, 1 out of 
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12; Business, 1 out of 13; and Spanish, 1 
out of 20. 

Latin, Mathematics, and German furnish 
over one-half of the failures in High School. 
Terman says that a pupil with an IQ below 
90 has hard sledding to pass these subjects 
as now taught. Yet in Pittsburgh 22% of 
our pupils entering High School are below 
90. Our city pays thousands of dollars an- 
nually to expose pupils to educational dis- 
eases that they will never take. Yours is no 
doubt as bad, if you'll only turn on the 
search light to see. These pupils go to 
High School. Most of them are honestly de- 
sirous of going through. At present we have 
very little to offer them. The High School 
should furnish a type of instruction and a 
course of study adapted to their needs. 


Were I making such a course of study, I 
should lay great stress on preparation for 
and duties of Citizenship. In fact, the course 
may well be called the Citizenship Course. 
I should include lessons on politics, civics, 
elementary economics, sociology, thrift, how 
to get rich through Compound Interest, how 
to stay poor by Speculation. I should have 
the Mathematics of every day life, the solu- 
tion of real problems right in our midst in- 
volving practical arithmetic, equations, 
graphs, and formula ; some constructive prac- 
tical geometery (syllogistic geometry never) 
and some applied phases of trigonometry. 
Rugg and Clark’s Ninth Year Mathematics 
embodies in large degree these principles in 
the field of Mathematics. 

We have been trying to solve this problem 
of Failures in fifty per cent of the cases 
by having the pupil repeat the course. But 
of all the pupils repeating a subject, 33% 
fail again. Dr. O’Brien shows that 171 
pupils failed as many as five times in the 
same subject, while one girl repeated the 
same subject 14 times. If the Humane So- 
ciety in that city ever gets wise to this, some- 
body will be dragging a ball and chain 
around for cruelty to young animals. In 


25% of the failures, substitution of some 
other subject has been used. This plan yields 
somewhat better results as shown as follows: 


(O’Brien, op. cito. p. 60 & 65) 


Marks A B Cc D 
Repetition ....... 1.7% 15% 50% 33% 
Substitution .... 1.9 19 53 26 


In this table the mark of “A” means very 
superior, while “D” is failure. We note that 
of those repeating the subject, 33% made 
“D.” That is, they failed again. 50% made 
“C;” 15% made “B;” and 1.7% made 
in. gg 

In Substitution we have a lower number 
of failures (26%) and a higher per cent 
making the passing grades A, B, and C. The 
reason is clear. Just as some children have 
physical immunity from the measles, so some 
are mentally immune from Mathematics or 
Latin. You may vaccinate some pupils with 
the virus of Algebra till you break the needle 
of patience, but it does not take. It seems 
some minds are not mathematical. Others 
have small capacity for Foreign Languages. 
Just why, as yet we do not know. But every 
practician knows it is true. Then why re- 
quire someone to repeat something, for 
which he has no capacity or inclination. 
Many pupils in geometrical thinking are like 
Dorothy ‘Darnit. When her chum twitted 
her on her dullness and asked her as a show 
of brilliancy to prove that the square of the 
hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides, she replied, “I don’t 
have to prove it. I admit it!” 

Repetition is based on a deep rooted faith 
in the belief that a child’s educational salva- 
tion bangs upon the brittle thread of passing 
some curriculum subject,—usually taught as 
divorced from all life relationships. But 
the world about him is unity. Environment 
is composite. Life is a fusion. In school, 
and there alone, does a child see subjects as 
independent, isolated entities. 

Of the pupils entering High School, ac- 
cording to O’Brien’s study, one-fourth drop 
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out the first semester; one-half have gone 
by the end of the second year; while only 
about 25 or 30% graduate. Dr. Lewis of 
our own State Department of Education 
has written a scientific monograph that reads 
like a novel. It is entitled “Democracy’s 
High School.” On page 37 he puts this 
point more pungently than I can do. “Of 
100 boys entering High School, 41 will not 
return the second year, 62 of the original 
one hundred will not return the third, and 
76 will not return the fourth. Of the 24 
left, somewhere from five to ten will go to 
college. Here, then are the American Beauty 
Roses, for which we have pinched off 90 to 
95 buds. And after all our trouble the col- 
lege tells us that of these one is really a 
rose. The rest are sunflowers.” 


Three hundred twenty-four of our 8A 
pupils graduating in June 1920 did not go 
to High School. Yet 122 of them, or 35% 
have an IQ above 100. They could do the 
average High School work, even with our 
present courses. 176 or 54% have an IQ 
of 90 or above. Thus over half of the 
pupils not going to High School have mental 
capacity to do the work. It is unnecessary 
to postulate that these pupils should be de- 
riving the benefits of High School training. 


Is the High School doing its full duty 
for all the children of all the people? 1 
have shown that Mental Age Classification 
and Instruction is necessary; that such a 
homogeneous unit increases the efficiency of 
instruction; that such grouping minimizes 
the failures and dropouts; that a course ‘of 
study needs to be developed for those with 
inferior mental capacity. I am clear on this 
point. If we are to have a Democracy’s 
High School except in name, we must have 
courses of study such that every pupil, not 
mentally deficient can get through High 
School, if he works. It is not my purpose to 
dictate to you what you shall put into the 
course for the mentally inferior. If you 
choose you may ostracize completely my 


arch enemies, Latin and German. You 


may even cut out my pet Mathe- 
matics, if it seems wise. You may 
substitute a course in Lincoln, another 


in Washington, another in Service to Man- 
kind. You may teach the dignity of honest 
labor, Community Civics, Social Sciences, 
and the practical application of the Golden 
Rule. I hope you will devise a course that 
will make of the High School pupil such a 
pillar of Democracy that Trotzky or Lenine 
could not budge his devotion to the Stars 
and Stripes with a whole battery of Bol- 
shevism. I am interested, not in subjects 
per se,.but in making the best man out of 
the raw material that God has entrusted to 
our care. 

NOTES :— 

1. O’Brien’s High School Failures is published 
by Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, New 
York. 

2. Lewis’ Democracy’s High School is published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 


WHAT ART MEANS TO ME 

I feel within me an impulse—perhaps that 
divine impulse which has moved all races 
in all ages and climes—to record in endur- 
ing form the emotions that stir within. I may 
model these emotions in clay, carve them 
in wood, hew them in stone or forge them 
in steel, I may weave them in textiles, paint 
them on canvas or voice them in song. But 
I must hearken to the song of the lark and 
the melody of forest and stream, and.respond 
to the color of the rose and the structure of 
the lily, that my creation may be in accord 
with God’s and the Universal laws of order 
—-perfect fitness and harmony. Moreover, 
I will try to make it good and honest and 
true, that it may ever be a credit to me and 
live long after I am dead; reflecting some- 
thing of the pleasure which I found in its 
making. Then will my creation be art, in 
truth, whether I be poet or painter, black- 
smith or cobbler; for I will have labored 
honestly and lovingly in the realization of 
an ideal.—C. Valentine Kirby. 
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The Consolidated School as the Solution of 
the Rural School Problem 


LEE L. DRIVER 


Director, Bureau of Rural Education 


4 I “HE rural school must function in the 
life of the children that attend it; 
it must become a part of the home, 

church and economic life of the child. 

To do this, it must have a course of study 
adapted to the needs of the community. It 
must have a full course in music, both vocal 
and instrumental taught by special teachers. 
The child has a right to be taught how to 
sing and to hear and appreciate high grade 
music. The singing of the school becomes 
the singing of the home and of the church. 
The chorus of the high school becomes the 
choir of the church, while the orchestra of 
the school functions in the social life of the 
home and becomes the orchestra of the Sun- 
day school and church. If a consolidated 
school did nothing more for a community 
than to give the added inspiration for music 


_and music appreciation, it would be worth 


while. The child has as much right to he 
taught how to play a musical instrument as 
it has to be taught arithmetic, history or 
literature. 

The consolidated school must have its 
special teacher of agriculture from whom 
the boys and girls learn a scientific knowl- 
edge of the farm work that they are ex- 
pected to do. This can be done through 
practical demonstration, seed testing and 
seed treating, corn clubs, garden clubs, can- 
ning clubs, etc. The course in animal hus- 
bandry gives the child a practical knowledge 
of high grade live stock and how to care for 
it. 

In the manual training shops a boy learns 
to use the common farm tools by which he 
can make and repair many of the things 
used on.a farm such as double trees, single 
trees, lifting jacks, chicken brooders, farm 


gates, hog feeders, wagon boxes, in fact, 
many of the common things of the farm. 
He is, also, given full instruction in the use 
and care of farm machinery, cement work 
and its applications on the farm. 

The girls are taught sewing and cooking, 
both in a practical, sensible way. Every girl 
should know how to make her own clothes, 
to do her own repairing and mending. She 
should know how to plan a meal, prepare it 
and serve it, all of which is taught in the 
consolidated school. 

The consolidated school creates a new 
community interest by bringing people to- 
gether forming a larger unit and thus en- 
larging the acquaintance. Opiniviis become 
broader and more liberal. The local objector 
is eliminated; friendships and business in- 
terests are established that would otherwise 
be unknown. A more liberal social and re- 
ligious spirit is shown as the unit of assem- 
blage becomes larger. 

A consolidated school offers opportunity 
for local dramatics, lecture courses, musicals 
and community gatherings. 

The consolidated school increases the av- 
erage per cent of attendance and materially 
increases the length of time that children 
attend school. Tardiness is practically un- 
known in the consolidated school; per cent 
of attendance is vastly increased over the 
one-room system. The increased attendance 
in high schools is phenomenal, in fact, in 
most rural communities you will have four 
to ten times as many attending high school 
after consolidation than attended before. 

The building should be modern in every 
particular. Flush system, of interior toilets 
should always be used. Bubbling fountains, 
flowing water should be on every floor. 














Lavatories and shower baths should be pro- 
vided with both hot and cold water. The 
corridors should be large making egress 
easy. The cloak rooms should be ventilated ; 
the building should be heated by a furnace, 
either steam or hot air. The ventilation 
should be mechanical. Class rooms should be 
large and well lighted with plenty of black- 
boards properly located. The seats should 
be adjustable to the size of the pupils. There 
should be a gymnasium and an auditorium 
in every building. Oftentimes combination 
of these two may be had. However, it is 
ordinarily better to make a combination of 
the auditorium and assembly rooms with 
class rooms. Every school should have a 
piano or pianos and at least one talking mz- 
chine. It is better, however, to have a ma- 
chine in each room. 


The playground should be large enough 
tu afford ample room for all kinds of physi- 
cal activities, all of which is possible in any 
up-to-date community. 

Transportation is a very important factor. 
It is very satisfactory when administered 
properly. Vehicles should be well lighted, 
ventilated, warm, comfortable and _ safe. 
They should be in the hands of a responsible 
driver who is charged with the care of the 
children to and from school. The schedule 
of travel should be well worked out and 
definitely fixed. The vehicle should go as 
nearly as possible to the home of every chiid 
and where it is necessary for children to 
walk to meet the vehicle, if the distance is 
too great for the vehicle to be seen, waiting 
stations should be provided. There is very 
little complaint concerning children having 
to wait for transportation vehicles. In fact, 
it is seldom, if such is necessary at all. 

A consolidated school, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, will cost a little more than the 
one-room school but the cost is insignificant 
compared to the amount of good that is re- 
ceived. 


One of the greatest things that comes from 
Ne, 3 
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school consolidation is the community pride 
and spirit that always goes with it. 


Many people object to the system before 
it is tried but very few ever offer any ob- 
jections after the school is once established. 
The objections come, ordinarily, from senti- 
ment for the little red school house where 
the family for generations have gone, to 
selfishness and ignorance, but after all the 
greatest objection to better schools, like the 
greater objections to better homes, better 
churches, better government, is the objector 
himself. The objection rests mostly with 
the individual whose fanciful notions disap- 
pear in the light of the real institution. 


Consolidation has proved a success wher- 
ever it has been tried. Indiana has more 
than a thousand consolidated schools. Ohio 
has about eight hundred. Texas, Tennessee, 
North Dakota, South Dakota have them hy 
the score. Colorado with its mountains has 
some of the most successful consolidated 
schools in America, while Iowa has estab- 
lished them by the hundreds in the last two 
years. Pennsylvania has at the present time 
about two hundred contemplated projects. 


If people were not satisfied with this 
movement, they would revert to the old sys- 
tem but it would be as reasonable to expect 
a man to put aside his self binder and cut 
his wheat with a cradle as it would be to 
abolish the rural graded school and go back 
to the ungraded one-room system. 


There are, of course, places where a man 
cannot use a binder due to rocks, stumps, 
rough fields and so on. In such places less 
effective machinery must be used. It is the 
same with the school work, there are places 
where the little one-room school must always 
be a necessity but when that is true, this 
school should be made the best that it can 
possibly be under the circumstances. 


The consolidated school with its efficient 
socializing influences has been proved to be 
the real solution of the rural school problem. 
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Nutrition: Aims and Methods 


KATHARINE A. PRITCHETT 
State Supervisor of Nutrition 


in the educational program of to- 
day, is a science which is taking its 
rightful place among the sciences that bene- 
fit humanity. It is rapidly becoming recog- 
nized as the fundamental basis of health. As 
such it must become the cornerstone upon 
which all health education is based. 
Investigations made during the World 
War disclosed that 25% of the American 
children of school age are suffering from 
malnutrition. Belgian scientists conducted 
a series of experiments upon children from 
twelve to fourteen years of age who were 
20% malnourished and found a retardation 
in growth of two years. t 


P RACTICAL nutrition, a new thought 


Such discoveries have created a great in- 
terest in foods as a basis of health. Instruc- 
tion in foods is now given to the mother in 
health centers that she may feed the little 
ones correctly, and practical nutrition as a 
required part of the school curriculum is a 
new thought in the educational program of 
today. 

Pennsylvania is a pioneer in according 
food as it relates to health a recognized place 
in the school curriculum as-a required subject 
of every pupil in the public schools, and 
in order that the plans may become effective 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
has inaugurated a Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, one division of which is nutrition. 

This advanced movement on the part of 


Pennsylvania is in accord with the ideals. 


of the man who has won world-wide fame 
through his efforts in behalf of the mal- 
nourished child. Only recently Mr. Hoover, 
who has met this problem on such a tre- 
mendous scale, said, “We indeed need more 
widely extended teaching of the fundamen- 
tals of nutrition in our public schools.” 

In introducing the subject of nutrition as 


a part of the regular school program the 
immediate problem confronting us is the or- 
ganization of the subject matter and its 
adaptation to the child mind. That proper 
food habits may be established in the most 
formative period of the child’s life he will 
be introduced to the subject of foods in his 
first school year. In Grades I to III it kas 
been shown that the child will literally play 
himself into proper food habits. In these 
grades instruction from which the habit 
evolves, should be more or less incidental, as, 
for example, linking .it with some childish 
activity or meeting his curiosity. 

Through the first six grades the aim is, 
primarily, to achieve health through the daily 
practice of proper food habits and, seconda- 
rily, to impress upon the child the relation 
of right eating to health. 

By the end of the sixth year it may rea- 
sonably be assumed that the child has es- 
tablished the most important health habits; 
has acquired a certain amount of self-control 
in eating and drinking ; has a fair knowledge 
of which foods to eat in order to maintain 
health under varying conditions; and has a 
general understanding of the interdepend- 
ence existing between himself and those who 
supply him with food. 


In grades VII to IX the establishment of 
food habits will be continued, but now the 
work must be made attractive to the pre- 
adolescent and to the adolescent child ; hence 
the problem will tend more toward study of 
food in relation to health, to factors affecting 
the cost of foods, to body requirements, and 
to the responsibility of the individual in 
maintaining food laws. 

‘By the completion of the ninth school year 
adolescence has. brought some thought of 
home and family. Therefore, in the teach- 
ing of foods in relation to health in the high 














school, the family with its various occupa- 
tions, its environment, its relation to the 
community, its economic, social, and racial 
needs affords the psychological approach. 

Since the normal school is the source of 
supply for teachers of grade schools the 
subject of nutrition in the normal school 
should be regarded as essentially a teacher 
training problem. Therefore, a part of the 
program for the normal school will consist 
of training in detecting, and means of over- 
coming malnutrition, in managing the school 
lunch in rural and village schools, in con- 
ducting food classes, in study of new meth- 
ods of interesting pupils and teachers, in 
standards of health and nutrition for the 
teacher; in practical nutrition and health 
problems as illustrated by physical condition 
of normal school students, and in methods of 
cooperating with health agencies, especially 
the school doctor and school nurse. 

The educational requirement for the 
teacher in charge of this very important 
subject in the normal school is a scientific 
and professional training in her subject, a 
practical knowledge of the problems of the 
one room rural school and the graded school, 
administrative ability in managing the 
kitchen and dining room and a BROAD 
VISION OF NUTRITION AS A 
PRACTICAL PROBLEM IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION. 

In nutrition, as possibly in no other sub- 
ject in the curriculum, it is essential that 
instruction keep pace with the child’s physi- 
cal and mental development. In order that 
instruction may lead to habit forming, and 
not function merely as formal knowledge, 
methods of instruction must be both unique 
and attractive. 

Some of the most attractive methods are 
these: ’ 


Weighing, measuring, and recording (Done in 
grades I to VI by the teacher and in grade VII 
to IX by the pupils). 

Singing—acting games 

Contests—charts—posters 
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In response to a request of the State Super- 
visors of Nutrition and Drawing the teachers of 
the state sent to the Department of Public In- 
struction, June, 1919, health posters which were 
made by the school children. Test posters tell 
their story at a glance and reflect credit upon 
both teachers and pupils. They have been dis- 
tributed to schools throughout the Common- 
wealth and have not only served to beautify 
otherwise barren walls, but have awakened in- 
terest in health, education among children, teach- 
ers, and parents. 

Stories—plays—dramatization 
Dramatization of a health story by the class 
secures interest and is a most impressive means 
of imparting health instruction to the assembled 
school. This method has been used by several 
of the State practice schools. Bloomsburg Prac- 
tice School has successfully used dramatization 
to delightfully entertain, and at the same time, 
to instruct Normal School students and staff in 
the fundamental principles of health. 

Reward for effort and accomplishment become an 
incentive, but must not lead to over enthusiasm 
and thus to misrepresentation and false state- 
ments by the child. 

Observation and report projects. 

Recording weight upon monthly report card is a 
stimulus to the child and also attracts the 
parents’ attention. 


A luncheon, breakfast or cafeteria party 
is a point around which to group food se- 
lection, laying the table (even though this 
table be the desk top), table manners, such 
personal hygiene as relates to appearances, 
and the importance of cultivating a cheer- 
ful attitude during the meal. The one hot 
dish and the school lunch box afford op- 
portunity for practice in study of food 
values, food combinations, preparation and 
serving, food sanitation, psychology of foods 
and the relation of food to health. 

Where local industries permit, surveys of 
creameries, bakeries, dairies, canneries, 
meat shops, and public markets, offer_op- 
portunities for studies in food sanitation, 
production and transportation as factors in 
the cost of food, and the need of commun- 
ity cooperation in maintaining pure food 
standards. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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THE GOAL 

We are approaching it. From all parts 
of the state come enthusiastic reports of 
growing interest in our professional or- 
ganization and of determination to reach 
the goal: 45,000 teachers—45,000 members. 

Our aggregate salaries are larger than 
ever before, the public is aroused to edu- 
cational needs and is demanding profession- 
ally trained teachers, the enrollment in the 
State Normal Schools this fall is most grati- 
fying, a new day for education in Pennsyl- 
vania is at hand. 

We want a complete inventory of the 
teaching force of the state from primary 
grade through the normal school, college, de- 
partment and university school of educa- 
tion. We want a 100 per cent co-operative 
effort for better schools. We want profes- 
sional unity. 

There is power in harmonious, united ef- 
fort. By concerted action we can become 
the most powerful and influential group for 
good in the state. By pooling our individual 
strength with that of all the others of our 
profession, we can develop an association to 
which legislators both state and national 


will be glad to listen. We want every teacher 
to be a part of this association and to have 
a real share in the forward movement for 
better schools and for better things for 
teachers. We want to raise the standard of 
teaching ability, to improve teaching con- 
ditions, and to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities for our boys and girls. 

Teachers as a class are the most self- 
sacrificing, public-spirited, ° social-minded 
group in society. They are dedicated to so- 
cial service. How can they make their ser- 
vice most effective? Only, through organi- 
zation. 

Let not the sun go down upon your—iso- 
lation. If you are not a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
ask your Superintendent how you may be- 
come a member. He knows. He has mem- 
bership blanks. 


Somerset County has boosted its enroll- 
ment from 69 per cent to 100 per cent. Bris- 
tol has gone from 76 to 100 per cent. Mr. 
E. A. Tate, Secretary of the Erie County 
Local Branch, writes: Albion Borough is 
100 per cent now and we are trying to make 
Erie County 100 per cent. 
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THE CALL TO SERVICE 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


President of the National Education Association, 
Superintendent of the Shelby County Schools, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


The call to service in the National Edu- 
cation Association has never been clearer 
than now. There are important tasks ahead 
—big, challenging tasks that call for the best 
effort of the organized teachers of the Na- 
tion. The call is to educators of all classes 
and ranks. Adequate elementary education 
must be provided for every American child, 
which means that there must be enormous 
improvement, particularly in rural educa- 
tion. Secondary education must eventually 
be made a vital, universal opportunity for 
every boy and girl. Higher education— 
general, professional, and _ technical— 
whether under public or private auspices 
must be helped to grow both in quantity and 
quality until it is able to meet full and ready- 
handed the problem of training the leadership 
of our democracy. Libraries for rural com- 
munities as well as urban must be built up 
to keep alive the high purpose and the spirit 
of intelligence which schools exist to create. 
The ideals of educated men and women must 
more and more be made the ideals of our 
whole people. All this will require leader- 
ship. Our Association must help to provide 
that leadership. It will require professional 
unity—in locality, State and Nation. Our 
Association must enlist the profession and 
help obtain that unity. The right develop- 
ment of education in America will require 
far-reaching changes in the methods and 
ideals of revenue raising. It is for the 
N. E. A. through study and publicity to light 
the way. Public’sentiment must be quick- 
ened to see education in the perspective of its 
true importance. Our program of service 
includes all these things. Let us join hands 
to make this year the greatest in the history 
of professional organization among teachers. 
Let us work for the growth of the N. E. A. 
and the realization of its program of service. 
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NATIONAL AND STATE MEMBERSHIPS 


So much has been said on the value of 
organization, that reasons why every teacher 
should hold membership in the National and 
the State bodies seem evident. However, 
since knowledge has not always inspired ac- 
tion, we may well consider a few of these 
reasons. 

First, it should be a matter of civic pride. 
If we as citizens expect our community to 
take its place in the educational councils of 
the Nation and of the State, we must do our 
part in building up the machinery to make 
it possible. 

Moreover, these memberships should be 
a matter of professional pride. Organized 
efforts are the effective means of putting 
ideas across. If we expect to obtain a po- 
sition of consequence among the professions, 
if we desire the general public to know and 
respect our work, we must keep actively 
behind every movement for the betterment 
of the profession. 

Furthermore, as classroom teachers, it is 
our duty to lend our support to these or- 
ganizations for both have been reorganized 
in response to the complaints of classroom 
teachers. The opportunity long sought has 
arrived; if we do not take advantage of it, 
the responsibility rests with us alone. We 
now have a recognized voice in the fixing 
of standards of training, of service and of 
compensation. We are in duty bound to 
express ourselves. 

Finally, having availed ourselves of the 
services of these organizations, we can best 
show our appreciation by helping in the 
growth of a large, loyal, active membership. 
—Mary F. Mooney in The Bulletin of the 
San Francisco Grade Teachers’ Association 
for September, 1921. 


MOTTOES OF EFFICIENCY 
Everything is past due the moment it is 
asked for. The world wants people who 
can do things, not those who can give good 
excuses for not doing them. 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH 

Reports of 100 per cent enrollments in 
Local Branches are pouring in. So far so 
good ; but the President of each branch should 
see to it that his Branch elects the number 
fof delegates to which it is entitled and that 
the Secretary reports this action to Head- 
quarters on the official Certificate of Elec- 
tion. Two other matters crave attention: 
(1) The 3 x 5 enrollment cards should be 
sent to the Executive Secretary. These con- 
stitute the permanent mailing list and are 
the guarantee that each member will receive 
the JOURNAL promptly and regularly at the 
address given on the card. (2) The fees 
are the wherewithal that keep our Associa- 
tion in action. These should be sent to the 
Executive Secretary at the earliest possible 
date in order to prevent congestion just 
before the annual meeting. 

After you have done a good piece of 
work clinch it; leave no threads hanging; 
put up the bars. How does this figure com- 
pare with the famous mixed metaphor: Mr. 
Speaker, I smell a rat, I see it floating in the 
air, but I shall nip it in the bud. 

Enough said. Put on the finishing touch. 





SCHOOL BOARDS' 

Hardly a day passes without a goodly 
number of orders from School Boards for 
enough copies of the JourRNAL to supply all 
their members. 

Beginning with this issue, Major Fred 
Engelhardt, Director of Bureau of Admin- 
istration, Department of Public Instruction, 
will contribute articles on the interpretation 
of the school law, and other subjects of vital 
interest to members of Boards of Education. 
Each Director should have the JourNAL in 
order to get these articles as well as a quan- 
tity of other good educational material. 

School Boards may subscribe for the 
JourNAL at the expense of their Districts. 
Send in your order for enough copies to 
supply your members. Price, $1.00. 

James HersBert KE Ltey, Editor, 
10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 

At the County Institute in Pottsville, 
which closed September 30, Superintendent 
Livingstone Seltzer announced that the In- 
stitute and the boroughs of Ashland and 
West Mahanoy Township had come up to 
the standard of membership set by the fol- 
lowing boroughs: Mahanoy City, Mahanoy 
Township, Minersville, Pottsville, Shenan- 
doah and Tamaqua. The enrollment in the 
Institute was 1,005, the total number of 
teachers in the County is 1,251, the present 
membership for Schuylkill County in the 
Association is 1,251—100%. 

A positive achievement and nothing less 
is the work of Superintendent Seltzer and 
his associates in thus raising the county’s 
enrollment in the Association from 81% a 
year ago to 100% now. 

Assistant Superintendent J. M. Schrope 
has just published an eight-page pamphlet 
entitled An Index Number for District 
School Systems of Schuylkill County. He 
followed the method of Colonel Ayers, for- 
merly of the Russel Sage Foundation, and 
on the basis of data from the 68 districts of 
the county worked out an index number for 
each district. His final table gives the dis- 
tricts according to rank on the basis of per 
cent of attendance, average attendance, days 
school was kept open, high school attend- 
ance, expenditures per child attending, total 
expenditure per child of school age, total 
expenditure per teacher, expenditure per 
pupil other than teachers’ salary and ex- 
penditure per teacher other than teachers’ 
salary. Blythe Township ranks first, Man- 
heim Township, N. ranks sixty-eighth. We 
predict as lively a scramble on the part of 
those districts ranking near Manheim to 
improve their rating as there was on the 
part of the State in the last legislature to 
get away from rank 21 among the states. 


Assistant Superintendent Schrope has 
done a splendid piece of educational research 
by assembling and interpreting these data. 


Write him for a copy of his scholarly report. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 

On Oct. 8 the Executive Council met in 
the High School building, in the office of 
Superintendent S. H. Layton, Altoona, to 
perfect arrangements for the annual pro- 
gram, Dec. 27-30, 1921. Every member of 
the Executive Council was present. 

The main theme for the general programs 
is The Present Education Problems in Penn- 
sylvania. The convention will open Tues- 
day, December 27 at 9:30 A. M. with the 
program of the Department of District Su- 
perintendents. Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, New 
York, is the imported speaker. 

The High School Department has built its 
program around the theme: Correlation of 
Various Units of Public Education Institu- 
tions. On Tuesday P. M., Dec. 27, the 
speakers are John J. Tigert, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, President John M. 
Thomas, State College and Frank P. Day, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

As Sir Auckland Geddes has finally de- 
clined to come for Tuesday evening, Dr. 
William McAndrew of New York has been 
invited as the principal speaker. 

Wednesday and Thursday forenoons are 
reserved for meetings of departments and 
sections. 

The first general session will convene 
Wednesday, Dec. 28 at 2:00 P. M. Presi- 
dent Evans will speak on A Square Deal for 
Every Child in the Commonwealth and Dr. 
John Finley, formerly Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and President of the University of 
New York, but now with the New York 
Times, has been invited to follow with an 
inspirational address. 

Wednesday evening will be devoted to 
The Professional Organization of Teachers. 
Hon. Hugh Magill will speak on The Power 
of Efficient Organization. Dr. Thomas E. 


Finegan will speak on the situation in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thursday afternoon is Rural School Day. 
Miss Charl O. Williams, President of the 
N. E. A., Memphis, Tenn., will open up the 
question of the Solution of the Greatest 
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Problem in Education—the Rural School. 
She will be followed by Miss Fannie Dunn, 
Teachers College, and by our own Lee L. 
Driver. . 

Public Health will have full sway Thurs- 
day evening. Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s ad- 
dress on What Makes Our Mental Wheels 
Go Round will be followed by a general Dis- 


cussion led by Dr. Charles H. Keene, Di- 
rector Bureau of Public Health. 

The closing session, Friday morning, Dec. 
30, will be devoted to one of the most vital 
problems in the educational work of the 
Commonwealth—Curriculum Making. The 
High School Department will devote its ses- 
sion Thursday A. M. to round table discus- 
sions of syllabuses prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. They and the 
entire convention will come together at the 
last session to hear Dr. Frank McMurry 
discuss Recent Changes in Method of Mak- 
ing the Curriculum. He will then conduct 





one of his matchless thirty-minute discuss- 
ions. 

At the business meetings of the general 
sessions, the Delegates will assemble by coun- 
ties around their banner bearing the name of 
the county and the per cent of membership in 
the P. S. E. A. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 

Your prospects, your prestige, your salary 
are menaced by talk about the teacher short- 
age being over. Slight increases in normal 
schools count little when we need three hun- 
dred per cent increases. Big summer figures 
mean little when made up so largely of old 
teachers trying to earn bonuses or to jump 
too low but slightly elevated bars. 

The best teacher recruiter is an obviously 
happy teacher. Salaries can’t be high enough 
to offset the de-recruiting effect of lugu- 
brious, hard-to-look-at teachers. Nor can 
education get the necessary support unless 
teachers are teacher recruiters. Many edu- 
cational leaders are asleep at the switch in 
teacher ‘recruiting which must begin earlier 
and in the grades.—Public Service. 
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THE CONTINUED SHORTAGE OF TRAINED 
TEACHERS 


Is there a teacher shortage today? There 


is only one answer to this question. There- 


is still an appalling lack of trained teachers 
throughout the country. There is grave 
danger to the teaching profession and to 
the cause of education in the statements 
loosely made in some quarters that there is 
a surplus of teachers and that salaries should 
be lowered. There may be in certain quar- 
ters a surplus of people who want to teach 
school. Many persons out of employment 
due to the economic depression are seeking 
teaching positions. Some of these persons, 
who temporarily gave up teaching during 
the war, are qualified teachers. But making 
liberal allowance for this group, there are 
tens of thousands of applicants seeking posi- 
tions in the schools who have neither the 
personal nor professional qualifications to 
train children. To admit such teachers to 
have charge of growing young life is a 
crime against the childhood of the Nation. 
It must not be tolerated. The false cry that 
there is no teacher shortage must not go un- 
challenged. 


The fatherhood and motherhood of Amer- 
ica must be awakened to understand the 
menace of the untrained teacher. American 
wealth is able to pay adequate salaries for 
competent teaching service. The public will 
gladly pay the bills when it appreciates the 
gain from reasonable investment in good 
schools. The facts contained in the report 
of the Association’s committee on salaries 
and similar facts collected by local and State 
associations must be brought to the attention 
of school boards, city councils and the public. 
Great emphasis must be placed on the fact 
that better teachers will come only as better 
salaries are provided and that it would be 
a National misfortune to reduce salaries 
which are already far too low to pay for 
adequate scholarship and professional prepa- 
ration. The plea of oily-tongued tax-dodg- 
ers and mistaken reformers that the meager 


salaries paid teachers must be reduced along 
with the wages paid day laborers will not 
stand the light of public examination. Work- 
ers with material things, however devoted, 
must not be compared in importance with 
those whose hands touch daily the unfolding 
life that tomorrow will be the Nation —Joy 
Elmer Morgan. 


NEW 100 PER CENTERS 


Conshohocken School District, Supt. Chas. 
S. Hottenstein, “Our teachers are striving 
toward higher professional work and aims.” 

Altoona: 100% P. S. E. A and N. E. A. 

“We will organize and endeavor to reach 
the 100% mark during the week of our 
Clinton County Teachers’ Institute, Nov. 21- 
25, at Lock Haven.”—Ira N. McCloskey. 

“Enclosed you will find check for $66.00 
and the enrollment cards for P. S. E. A. of 
all the teachers and the Superintendent of 
Steelton Schools. This gives us 100% en- 
rollment, as we have had in the past five 
years.’—Fred G. Troxell, Principal Steelton 
H.-S. 

“Enclosed find check for $44.00, the dues | 
for the teachers of the Greenville Public 
Schools, Penna. Under another cover I am 
sending the enrollment cards.”—Mrs. H. K. 
Thompson, Sec. of Schools. 

“Under separate cover I am _ sending 
twenty-eight enrollment cards for the State 
Education Association. I enclose check for 
same ($28.00). We have a 100% enroll- 
ment as we have thirty members in our fac- 
ulty; Dr. Gordiner and Mr. Fred Gaige are 
life members. I also enclose Certificate of 
Election.” —Elsie M. R. Whittaker, Millers- 
ville. 

“T am sending you a check for $26.00 and 
the enrollment blanks of 26 members of the 
East Stroudsburg State Normal Faculty. 
This enrollment is complete for the Normal 
School itself, so we are entitled to 100% 
credit."—Carrie Ethel Baker, Sec. of the 
East Stroudsburg S. N.S. 














EDUCATION, A NATIONAL FUNCTION 

We have long since passed the day when 
the bachelor objects to a school tax to edu- 
cate his neighbor’s child and when the child- 
less capitalist complains of the tax levied 
against his property to provide education for 
the ten or dozen children of the Rooseveltan 
family down the street. The community 
recognizes education as a means of self- 
protection. 


Progressive cities have abolished school 
district lines within their limits, reduced the 
number of directors to a working body of 
fifteen or fewer and made the entire city a 
tax unit for the support of their schools. 
Counties in a number of states have fol- 
lowed in the wake of cities by adopting the 
county unit plan, and a few states, among 
them our own, have recognized education as a 
function of the state as well as of the local 
community, and have made the state the 
educational unit by adopting the principle of 
taxing where the wealth is and distributing 
aid where the need is. 


Public sentiment regarding education is 
forming in the right direction, but we can 
not eliminate illiteracy, Americanize all the 
foreign born, place teaching on a professional 
basis or equalize educational opportunities 
until we crystallize that sentiment in legis- 
lation, recognize education not only as a local 
and a state function but also as a national 
function. 

Two important questions at once arise: 
how can we preserve local initiative in school 
matters if we centralize their administration 
and, provided this can be done, how may we 
best centralize it? 

Any proposed change in the administra- 
tion of our schools that will destroy local 
pride in them or diminish local initiative 
tending to improve them should be ruled out 
of court, but when the federal government, 
which possesses unlimited taxing power, pro- 
poses to grant subsidy to the states to pur- 
chase the right to participate in the educa- 


tion of our children and youth by encourag- 
Ne 4 
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ing them to raise funds for education on a 
dollar for dollar basis, it is difficult to see 
how local initiative is impaired in any way. 
On the contrary, such a° proposition, if 
adopted, would prove the strongest challenge 
to every local community, county and state 
to go to the limit in their support of schools 
in order to secure that subsidy. Morever, 
when a local board is charged with the ad- 
ministration of its share of a federal grant, 
in addition to its own and state funds, that 
board will be inspired with newness and 
richness of life in the discharge of its duty. 

How may we best centralize the adminis- 
tration of our educational system? The army. 
intelligence tests give incontrovertible evi- 
dence that our present educational system is ° 
unsatisfactory and inefficient. Ten years 
ago when President Taft was seeking the 
best available man in the United States to 
succeed Elmer Ellsworth Brown as Com- 
missioner of Education, he was unable to in- 
duce the man of his choice to accept the post, 
first because of the lack of prestige of the of- 
fice, and second, because of insufficient funds 
accorded the bureau of education in the De- 
partment of the Interior. There is but one 
way to make the headship of our educational 
system attractive to our strongest educational 
men, namely, to make that position an inde- 
pendent secretaryship and to accord that 
secretary a portfolio in the President’s cabi- 
net and to give him funds and authority com- 
mensurate with his duties and comparable 
with those granted the other ten members 
of the cabinet. 


The Towner-Sterling Bill, now pending in 
Congress, will safeguard every interest of 
education and give the recognition it de- 
serves. The principles of the Bill have been 
repeatedly endorsed by our Association and 
by many of its branches. Recently the Bill 
has been endorsed by The General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, The Daughters of 
the American Revolution, The Congress of 
Mothers, The American Federation of La- 
bor and various religious bodies, 
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BIRCH RUN’S REPLY 

Your note in the October JouRNAL mourn- 
ing the over-modesty of the “Birch Run” 
teacher was certainly timely. But I wonder 
if it is really the fact that she is over-modest 
that she is not heard from, so much as it 
is because she has about all she can handle 
without taking any advertising space. When 
we stop to consider that the “Birch Run” 
teacher is responsible for the entire elemen- 
tary training of from twelve to thirty pupils, 
of all ages, at one time, we can but admit 
that she is busy. 

But in spite of her rush she finds time to 
work wonders in her community. Within 
the last week I was talking with one of these 
“Birch Run” teachers, a woman past fifty, 
who told me some of the outside things she 
is doing. She has taken fifty-five excellent 
books from her personal library and placed 
them in her school for the use of the pupils 
and their parents. During the first month 
forty-five of these books have been read. 
She expects now to make use of the State 
Library and keep her community in good 
reading at her own expense. I ask, Can 
there be anything better than to get a com- 
munity to read good books? 

This same teacher showed me blisters on 
her hands which came from using a hoe on 
her way to and from school to keep the road 
and gutter free from stones and rubbish, 
thus saving the township the expense of 
men to do the work. I call that citizen- 
ship. 

This teacher will, with many others, break 
paths through the snow this winter, over 
ruads where she will be the first to go, and 
when she arrives at the school house, she 
will be greeted by a fireless stove. For her 
lunch she may have a cup of hot cocoa—I 
say may, because many, many rural teachers 
do not have a warm bit of food from the 
time they leave home until they return. 

Finally, my contention is, that the “Birch 
Run” teacher is not over-modest, but that 
the conditions under which she labors tend 


to deaden her interest in outside affairs, so 
that she forgets her city sister and fails to 
keep up her end of the correspondence, but 
leaves it to those who work from 8:30 to 
3:00 in a steam-heated building and ride to 
and from work, rather than from 8:30 to 
4:30 and then walk two or three miles home, 
to furnish the material for the JouRNAL. 

I certainly hope that other fourth class 
district teachers will have the same courage 
to express their views that I have had. 

With best wishes for the JourRNAL, I am 

Yours truly, 


J. B. Bates, Meshoppen, Pa. 


PLATFORM AND PROGRAM OF THE PHIL- 
ADELPHIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION* 
OUR PLATFORM 

No personal gain. 

No partisan politics. 

No class consciousness: From the super- 
intendent up to the classroom teacher, each 
of us must remember, first, that he is a hu- 
man being, and second, that he is a part— 
an efficient part—of the great living organi- 
zation that is re-creating the world by edu- 
cating its children. 

Intense professional consciousness: Not, 
I am one of 6,000 teachers in Philadelphia ; 
not, I am one of 45,000 teachers in Penn- 
sylvania ; not, IT am one of 700,000 teachers 
in the United States, but 

WE are six thousand strong in Philadel- 
phia. 

WE aare forty-five thousand strong in 
Pennsylvania. 

WE are seven hundred thousand strong in 
the United States. 

WE are all Voters in a great Democracy. 

No other group in the whole world is as 
strong as we: noblesse oblige! WE can do 
anything that we wish to do, and we wish 

To Save the World through its Children 
AGENDA FOR 1921-22 

We still believe that it is imperative to 

establish the spirit of freedom and comrade- 





*From the September News Letter, Philadelphia 


Teachers’ Association, Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Mdi- 


tor-in-Chief and President. 
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ship between (1) pupils and teachers, (2) 
pupils, teachers and principals, (3) pupils, 
teachers, principals, directors and superinten- 
dents, (4) pupils, teachers, principals, direc- 
tors, superintendents, the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Community. 


For these reasons we have formulated the 
following minimum program for the year: 


1. To help to establish democracy in the class 
room: 

Demonstration Lessons, probably in English 
and in Science, more to demonstrate differences 
in the management of Slow and Rapid Pro- 
gress Classes, adequate supervised study, and 
proper socialization of recitation, than treat- 
ment of subject matter. 


2. To help to establish democracy in the school: 
a. Development of the present District Coun- 
cils; urging them to sub-divide into commit- 
tees, a welfare committee, for example, to 
which complaints and questions may be re- 
ferred; urging them also to arrange for half 
a dozen real town meetings, each in a dif- 
ferent central district school, and each in 
charge of a different committee. : 
b. Development of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives, restoring to them, at least, their 
ancient rights of initiative and referendum. 


3. To help to establish democracy in the system: 
By co-operating in every possible way with the 
Educational Council, by whatever name it may 
be known, when it shall be organized. 


A STATE UNIVERSITY 


President John M. Thomas, in his in- 
augural address on October 14, struck a 
note to which every friend of public edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth should beat a 
hearty response. He advocated the expan- 
sion of State College into the State Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, not by any radical 
changes in the present curriculum or or- 
ganization, but by strengthening the present 
schools of the college and enlarging the field 
of service by adding a large and worthy 
school of education for teacher training, col- 
lege credit courses in the summer and by 
extension for secondary teachers, more ex- 
tensive accommodations for women students 
and greatly increased facilities for research. 
“It is in our heart,” said President Thom- 
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as, “to teach all knowledge to all men 
within the field assigned to us.” He aims to 
place State College on a par with the land 
grant schools of Wisconsin, Minnesota, II- 
linois, California and Ohio. He cited the 
fact that in twenty-three of the states the 
land grant college founded by the Morrill 
Act of 1862 had expanded into the State 
University. Only a few weeks ago Mary- 
land and Delaware took this step and the 
end is not yet. 

Can Pennsylvania afford to train her most 
gifted youth for leadership by establishing a 
free, state-supported University? Surely no 
state in the union can better afford it. A 
State University is the best investment 
Pennsylvania can make. 

-Should not the State Association support 
actively President Thomas’s program by ap- 
propriate action in the various Local 
Branches and by the House of Delegates at 
the annual meeting? 

An emergency building fund of two mil- 
lion dollars is an immediate need. Why 
should not the proposed State University be 
given a mill tax for its permanent support? 
The Trustees could then make a fifty-year 
campus development plan and provide facili- 
ties for the ten or twelve thousand resident 
students who, in the very near future, will 
be clamoring for admission to the State 
University of Pennsylvania. 


EXIT NAME “STATE NORMAL SCHOOL” 

The 1921 Legislatures of three states 
changed the names of their teacher-train- 
ing institutions from State Normal Schools 
to State Teachers Colleges. California 
changed the names of her seven schools; 
Illinois changed the names of the normal 
schools at Charleston, De Kalb and Ma- 
eomb. Her other two normal schools at 
Normal and Carbondale already had in their 
titles the word “University.” Minnesota 
now has six State Teachers Colleges. . 

President Guy E. Maxwell of the Winona 
State Teachers College contributes the fol- 
lowing statement in The Minnesota 
Teacher : 
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The name “State Teachers College” re- 
places the name “State Normal School” in 
Minnesota. 

Because 


1. The name “college” properly describes an 
institution that receives students who have finished 
the high school. 

2. The name “Teachers College” has a definite 
meaning for everyone. The word “normal” is a 
foreign word, not always understood, whose mean- 
ing is becoming obsolete. 

3. The change will enhance the standing of 
the work and thus attract stronger candidates to 
the teaching profession. 

The name “college” will appeal to high 
school graduates and will help recruit larger num- 
bers of teachers. 

5. The word “college” will prevent confusion 
with “normal training departments” maintained in 
one hundred Minnesota high schools. 

6. “Teachers College” is distinct from “Col- 
lege of Education” at the University, and from 
the names of private colleges within the State. 

7. Twenty-five states have already made the 
change and use the name “State Teachers College” 
for their teacher training institutions of college 
grade. 


Degrees—There is a growing demand 
from school authorities and from the pub- 


lic for four years of training in prepara- 


tion for important positions in elementary 
education. The bachelor’s degree is the cus- 
tomary award for four vears of study be- 
vond the high school. When the time comes 
for a four year course in addition to pres- 
ent courses, whether soon or late, the Board 
in charge of the teachers colleges, has au- 
thority to grant an appropriate degree. 


Note——There is a great awakening in Massa- 
chusetts as evidenced by the fact that five of her 
state normal schools will give college degrees, and 
it is proposed in the Bay State that in the near 
future they will be styled Teachers Colleges. 


The right to grant degrees was given to the 
Detroit Teachers College at the last session of the 
State legislature. 


KINDERGARTENS IN CALIFORNIA 

James G. McDonald of the Foreign Policy 
Association maintains that national prepar- 
edness must be accomplished through 
strengthening the quality of our citizenship 
rather than through enlarging our army and 
navy. 

Evidently the citizens of California agree 
with Mr. McDonald, and are “preparing” 
with a vengeance. According to the National 
Kindergarten Association, its California 
Field Secretary reports that this year 43 


petitions for kindergartens, signed by par- 
ents, have been presented to School Boards 
in that state, and 25 of these kindergartens 
have been established. 

In kindergarten children learn to observe, 
to judge, to discriminate; they learn the 
value of fair play and co-operation, the 
meaning of “freedom under the law” and 
the pleasure of worthwhile accomplishment. 
What better method is there for strength- 
ening the quality of citizenship? 

If you are interested in the establishment 
of a kindergarten, write to the National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City, for advice, infor- 
mation, and leaflets on the subject. 

[The 1921 Legislature of Pennsylvania author- 
izes Kindergartens and provided the means of their 
support. Our various communities may have kin- 
dergartens if they want them.—Editor.] 

“As the vestibule of our public school sys- 
tem, its outer door opening into the home, 
its inner door into the elementary school, 
the kindergarten in conjunction with the 
first grade constitutes a kind of Ellis Island, 
an immigrant station through which each 
year some 3,000,000 domestic juvenile im- 
migrants pass.” Thus Dr. Arnold Gesell 
of Yale describes the kindergarten in the 
Kindergarten Magazine, June, 1921. 


YOUR ENEMIES 


Speaking of enemies, don’t have them. 
Don’t fight. Don’t get even. Ignore. Life 
is too short for grudges and vengeance. Go 
on. Let the other fellow stew. You keep 
sweet. Nothing can punish him worse. If 
a man doesn’t like you, keep away from 
him. It’s.a large, roomy world. And, 
thank God, there is always another side of 
the street—Frank Crane. 


“T am in the teaching business not for 
wealth or honor, but to serve my commun- 
ity in assisting its young men to acquire the 
best education this age can give. In order 
to make my influence most valuable, I should 
embrace every opportunity for research and 
study so that by professional advancement 
I may qualify for the largest amount of lead- 
ership and service of which I am capable.” 
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THE PRESIDENT ON EDUCATION 
WARREN G. HARDING 

We have just awakened to the fact that 
the education of the American child has 
fallen below the standard necessary for the 
protection of our future. We have. to face 
the fact that our school teachers are under- 
paid; that in physical training, in the teach- 
ing of American civil government and Amer- 
ican history, in the principles of American- 
ism and of Americanization we have been 
deplorably delinquent. But nowhere is 
there more cause for alarm than in the fact 
that the rural-school term is far too short 
and that four-fifths of the rural schools are 
one-teacher schools, resulting in hasty and 
careless teaching, and that the opportunity 
for country boys and girls to have high- 
school education is all too slight * * * We 
owe it to the childhood of the Nation and the 
childhood, of the agricultural district of our 
land to place at its disposal the utmost in 
educational facilities. 


SOME IMMEDIATE NEEDS IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN 

(1) There should be ten months of 
schooling for every boy and girl in this 
country. 

(2) A drastic compulsory attendance law 
which would require children six years of 
age to enter school and remain there until 
they complete the elementary school course. 
If they leave secondary schools without com- 
pleting a course there and enter an industry, 
then they must return during the regular 
working hours of the school and receive in- 
struction at the rate of eight hours per week 
for every week of the year. 

(3) Teachers of high qualifications to ob- 
tain adequate salaries, permanent tenure and 
annuities. 

(4) Independence in the powers of 
Boards of Education to administer schools. 

(5) Simple comprehensive plan of health 
insurance. 
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DR, McCASKEY, EDITOR EMERITUS 

I want to say that the withdrawal of Doc- 
tor John Piersol McCaskey from the editor- 
ship of the JourNat fills my heart with con- 
siderable sadness. I have been a regular 
reader of the JourNAL for almost thirty- 
five years, and most of these volumes, bound, 
now form a part of my professional library. 
And I prize everyone of them. The Jour- 
NAL has always been packed full of good 
reading for any one, whether engaged in 
educational work or not. In this it has been 
unique among the educational periodicals 
of the country. 

With a mind and heart as true as a dial, - 
and filled with the richest and best things 
in their respective realms, Doctor McCaskey 
always said and quoted the inspiring things 
that appealed to the emotional and _ intel- 
lectual, as well as the professional, side of 
the teacher’s life. He was at home alike in 
science, art and literature, knew the best in 
these fields, and it was this that always ap- 
pealed to me so strongly and caused me to 
continue my subscription to the JouRNAL 
these many years. He was a great teacher 
and has rendered a rare and lasting service 
in his long career. 

EpwIN TWITMYER, 
State High School Inspector, 
Olympia, Washington. 


ART TEACHERS NEEDED 

By act of our last Assembly, Art is made 
a required subject in our public elementary 
schools. The junior high school program 
will require special teachers in the subject. 
There may also be expected a growing de- 
mand for art teachers in senior high schools. 
It is hoped the time may soon come when a 
special art supervisor may be added to the 
staff of each County Superintendent to assist 
in rural schools. There is, however, a seri- 
ous shortage of art teachers and supervisors 
even now. Art instructors must feel a per- 
sonal responsibility in discovering, encour- 
aging, directing and generally conserving 
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those who have interests and ability along 
this line. We must be more than teachers 
in the classroom; we must be missionaries 
in this field, and salesmen of Art and Art 
Education. Edinboro and Indiana Normal 
Schools offer special three-year courses for 
training art teachers. Extensive provisions 
in the way of studios, craft shops, and gen- 
eral equipment have been made at Edinboro, 
and the prospects are for a Normal Art 
Department of high standing. Further de- 
velopments will be made in other schools 
as the need arises. Art courses at State 
College, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
the Philadelphia School of Design for Wo- 
men and the Philadelphia School of Indus- 
trial Art. prepare teachers to supervise the 
arts in our public schools. 


We have encouraged talented boys and 
girls to become commercial artists or costume 
designers. Let us now hold up to them 
the attractions of a teacher’s calling and the 
opportunity for a great service—C. Valen- 
tine Kirby. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Miss Adeline B. Zachert, Director of 
School Libraries, Department of Public In- 
struction, has worked out minimum stand- 
ards and requirements for school libraries 
in the State Normal Schools and in senior 
and junior high schools and has prepared 
the following lists of books: 


Basic reference books by departments for high 
school libraries. 

Basic reference books by subjects for upper 
grades and junior high school libraries. 

Fiction for the senior high school. 

Fiction for the junior high school. 

Selected lists for a small rural school library. 

Graded lists for the elementary school library 
from grade two to eight inclusive. 


These lists will be of great assistance to 
any teacher interested in building up a li- 
brary or in directing the reading of her 
pupils. Miss Zachert gives the title of the 
book, its author, the publisher and, where 
possible, the probable cost. 
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TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 
OF 
THIRD ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONGRESS 


HARRISBURG 
Novemser 10, 11, 12 


Thursday Afternoon 
Subject: THe Rurat Community ScHoot: Its 
Relation to 
1. The Home. 
2. The Church. 
3. Industry. 
4. Citizenship. 


Friday Morning 
Subject: THe Rurat Community ScHoot (con- 
tinued) 
1. General Organization. 
2. The Six Years’ Elementary Course. 
3. The High School. ” 
a. Junior. 
b. Senior. 
4. Special Features. 
Agriculture. 
Art. 
Health. 
Homemaking. 
Music. 
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Friday Afternoon 
Subject: THe Rurat Community ScHoot (con- 
tinued) 


1. General Equipment. 
a. Buildings. . 


b. Grounds. 
c. Libraries. 
d. The Teacher. 


General Discussion 


(At this time all of the topics presented during 
the Congress will be open for discussion.) 


Friday Evening 

Presiding: The Honorable Edward E. Beidleman, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Subject: CrviizATION IN THE BaLaNnce. What 
is at Stake in the Limitation of Armament: 
The Honorable Frederick M. Daven- 
port, Utica, N. Y., Member of New 

York State Senate. 


The American Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the City of Harrisburg unite with 
the Educational Congress, at this session, in the 
observance of Armistice Day. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOARDS AND 
FOUNDATIONS 


U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1921, 
No. 17, just issued, summarizes the work of 
the Educational Boards and Foundations as 
follows: 


The income of the General Education Board 
for the year ending June 30, 1920, amounted to 
$4,741,223.66. The income carried over for the 
preceding year was $9,996,875.85, a total of $14,- 
738,099.51 available for disbursement. Of this 
sum $3,631,027.99 was distributed, leaving a bal- 
ance of $11,107,071.52. 

January 1, 1920, the last installment of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s gift of approximately $10,000,000 
was transferred to the University of Chicago. 

In June, 1920 the trustees of the General Educa- 
tion Board and the Rockefeller Foundation an- 
nounced gifts totaling $20,261,900 for general edu- 
cation and development of medical Schools. The 
foundation estimated that it would be necessary 
to increase endowment funds by two hundred mil- 
lion dollars in order to advance the salaries of 
college professors to a degree partially commen- 
surate with the rising cost of living. Nearly 250 
institutions applied for appropriations from the 
fund of $50,000,000 which Mr. Rockefeller gave in 
December, 1919. In order to provide the required 
increase in endowment funds to insure living sala- 
ries for professors, the above-mentioned sum in 
the hands of the board will have to be augmented 
by funds from other sources in the ratio of two 
or three to one. This has to be kept in mind, 
the announcement says, in making appropriations 
which are contingent upon the raising of additional 
amounts. At a meeting of the trustees in June, 
1920 appropriations were made to 98 colleges and 
universities. A total of $12,851,666 was given on 
condition that the institutions raise $30,613,334. 
This procedure would increase the endowments 
available for teachers’ salaries by $43,465,000. 
There remains nearly $35,000,000 to be distributed. 

Other appropriations of the General Education 
Board were: Medical schools $3,670,000, co-opera- 
tive work in education in the Southern States 
$287,350, Negro Schools $943,500. 

The Rockefeller Foundation in 1919 partici- 
pated in public health activities and medical educa- 
tion in 39 different governmental areas at an ex- 
pense of $4,716,260. It combated yellow fever, 
malaria and tuberculosis in all parts of the world 
affected. It provided 85 scholarships and fellow- 
ships for foreign students in American medical 
schools. In order to provide expert direction, the 
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foundation established a division of medical edu- 
cation and appointed as director Dr. R. M. Pearce, 
professor of experimental medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Medical School. The sum of 
$5,000,000 was set aside for use in Canada to pro- 
mote medical education. Other expenditures in 
1919 totaled over $3,000,000. 

The labors of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching for the year ending 
June 30, 1919 were devoted largely to the re- 
organization of its existing pension system and the 
inauguration of its new plan of insurance and 
annuities. 

During the year the trustees received for gen- 
eral purposes a total income of $1,555,987.68—in 
addition to $50,486.55 from the endowment of the 
division of educational inquiry—$655,987.68 from 
the general endowment, and $900,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York on account 
of its appropriations of $200,000 a year for 5 
years, $600,000 a year for 10 years, and $100,000 
a year until the transfer of the final two million 
dollars of Mr. Carnegie’s gift of March 31, 1908. 
There were also received from the corporation 
one and three quarter million dollars in November, 
1918 and three quarters of a million in April, 
1919, these payments completing the transfer of 
five million dollars voted by the corporation in 
November, 1917. The current expenditures were 
as follows: (a) General endowment—Retiring 
allowances and pensions in institutions on the as- 
sociated list $718,082.25; retiring allowances and 
pensions granted to individuals $110,303.33; total 
retiring allowances $828,385.50. Expenses of ad- 
ministration $49,359.97; publication $10,888.62; 
total $888,634.17; (b) division of educational in- 
quiry—General $4,824.85; study of legal educa- 
tion $8,685.11; study of training of teachers $16,- 
058.08; study of engineering education $5,986.76; 
total $35,554.82. 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund was incorporated by 
the Legislature of the State of New York on 
May 10, 1911 under the provisions of the will of 
Miss Caroline Phelps-Stokes for the erection and 
improvement of tenement-house dwellings in New 
York City, and for the education of Negroes both 
in Africa and the United States, North American 
Indians, and needy and deserving white students, 
through industrial schools, the founding of scholar- 
ships and the erection or endowment of school 
buildings or chapels. The salaries and traveling 
expenses of the field and office force, amounting 
approximately to $50,000, were paid by the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund; the bureau furnished office room 
and office equipment and paid all printing expenses. 
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The trustees in 1911 endowed one fellowship in 
the University of Georgia, one in the University 
of Virginia and a traveling foundation at Peabody 
Teachers’ College. Each fellowship has an en- 
dowment of $12,500, producing an income of about 
$500. The income of the traveling foundation of 
$10,000 is used to pay the expenses of professors 
who are making special study of the educational 
needs of the Negro race. 

In the year 1919-20 the education committee of 
the John F. Slater Fund made the following ap- 
propriations: county training schools $500, in- 
cluding $10,000 from donations of the Carnegie 
Corporation and $12,000 from the Peabody Dona- 
tion, $44,000; summer schools and special work 
$1,500; city schools, including -$4,500 from the 
General Education Board, $9,000; State normal 
‘schools $900; Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute $6,000; Hampton Institute $6,000; pri- 
vate secondary schools $9,900; colleges and uni- 
versities $18,200; total $95,500. 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN CO-OPERATION 

All teachers who have vision have long 
known that the public schools can reacn 
their greatest efficiency only when ail who 
are directly responsible for them, from the 
oldest member of the Board of Education 
to the youngest member of the teaching 
staff, lay aside their differences of opinion 
and work with one united mind for one 
common purpose—the welfare of the 
pupils of the public schools. 

To say that we, in Pittsburgh have 
reached this ideal condition of unanimity 
upon all questions is an unwarranted state- 
ment, but, without hesitation, I make the 
statement that we have made marvelous 
progress in this direction, and that Pitts- 
burgh today leads the state in this respect. 
Proof of this statement can be found in 
a study of the legislative campaign for the 
public schools that has just come to a suc- 
cessful close. As a teacher who has been 
in a position to know the true nature of this 
campaign, I wish to state in no uncertain 
language that the representative of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education and the 
Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Schools 
worked most earnestly and efficiently 
throughout the entire session of the Legis- 
lature for those parts of Dr. Finegan’s pro- 
gram that were of most vital importance to 
teachers. 

In considering the causes of the favor- 
able action upon this program, let us re- 


member that Pittsburgh had in the State 
Capital, representatives of the Board of 
Education, the Superintendent of Schools, 
principals and teachers, all working 
shoulder to shoulder, in perfect harmony 
with mutual respect and confidence, for the 
common cause of the public schools. Let 
us also remember that this group was 
backed at home by the whole force of prin- 
cipals and teachers who were both active 
and loyal and so nearly unanimous in their 
attitude toward the campaign that the few 
who were out of line may be considered as 
insignificant. 

With the school forces thus solidly united 
there could be no doubt of the public’s 
stand, and favorable action upon the pro- 
gram was inevitable despite the fact that 
there were serious economic and political 
obstacles in its way. I have never seen a 
better illustration of the effectiveness of 
co-operation and the force of united effort. 
It is my earnest hope that this spirit of har- 
mony between the administrative and 
teaching departments of the school may not 
only continue but increase. May God 
speed the day when the old, autocratic type 
of school board member who cannot see a 
question from the teachers’ viewpoint and 
the narrow minded, defiant type of teacher 
who will not see it from the board’s view- 
point, shall both alike become extinct relics 
of a past age. All signs in Pittsburgh in- 
dicate the rapid approach of such a day. 
When it dawns, the safety and progress 
of the schools to a great extent will be as- 
sured.—John H. Adams, President, Pitts- 
burgh Teachers’ Association. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCES AND 
EMPLOYMENT CIVICS 


Home town and home state questions like 
these need answering: 


(1) How is unemployment different from being 
out of work or loafing? 

(2) How big is the unemployment problem of 
your city and state? 

(3) What is being done about it? 

(4) Whose official business is it to be doing the 
best the world knows how to do, to 
increase employment? 

(5) Is the correct number of unemployed kept 
up to date? 

(6) Is the acute stage of suffering at hand or 
have the unemployed still further savings 
like the bear’s store of fat for winter? 

(7) Why is private charity an inadequate cure? 
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(8) Why do people favor and oppose employ- 
ment on public works to relieve unemploy- 
ment? 

(9) Why are state and city public employment 
exchanges urged? 

(10) Are your teachers, older grade and high 
school children, and college students trying 
ment civics?—Public Service. 


HIGH-TONED SCHOOL GIRLS IN DENVER 


_ The West High School, Denver, girls have 

unanimously passed a series of resolutions 
which speak volumes for the sentiment of 
these young ladies. 


Resolved: 

1. We disapprove of extreme hair dress. 

2. We disapprove of the use of eyebrow pencil, 
lip stick, rouge and heavy face powder. 

3. We approve of: clean, well-kept teeth as an 
aid to beauty and health. 

4. We believe that cleanliness is next to godliness. 

5. We believe the chief harm in thin blouses 
comes from the improper and immodest under- 
garments. 

6. We do not condemn voiles and organdies, 
but we feel that georgettes and chiffons are un- 
suitable for school wear. 

7. We disapprove of soft, clinging materials 
which reveal the form. 

8. We disapprove of extreme low necks and 
formal evening gowns. 

9. We approve of dress lengths regulated to fit 
the physique of each individual. 

10. We disapprove of rolled, lace il fancy 
hose. 

11. We consider silk hose unnecessary for 
school wear. 

12. We believe school shoes should be well 
fitting and with a low heel as conducive to health. 

13. We approve of the policy of “hands off” 
in friendships between boys and girls. 

14. We approve of proper dancing. 

15. Speech is more clever and interesting if 
devoid of slang. 

16. Gum chewing is disgusting and inartistic. 

17. We disapprove of public dance halls and 
roller skating rinks. 

18. We believe in chaperons for all parties, in- 
doors or out, including auto rides. 

19. We believe no girl should allow a boy to 
smoke in her presence. 

20. No well-bred girl will accept presents or 
rides from strangers. 

21. We consider it a point of honor not to 
participate in exaggeration and gossip. 

22. Every girl who comes to school immodestly 
dressed should be sent home by the authorities. — 
Journal of Education. 
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NEW SALARY SCHEDULE IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Administration: 

Superintendent of Schools—Minimum, $10,000; 
maximum, in two years, $12,000. 

Associate Superintendents—Minimum, $5,000; 
maximum, in three years, $6,000. 

District Superintendents—Minimum, $4,000; 
maximum, in,three years, $5,000. 

Directors (art, music, practical arts and voca- 
tional education, physical education, compulsory at- 
tendance, medical inspection, school extension, ex- 
aminations)—Minimum, $4,000; maximum, in 
three years, $5,000. 

Directors (kindergarten, special education)— 
Minimum, $3,000; maximum, in three years, $4,000. 

Supervisors (assistants to directors, including 


medical and attendance supervisors and head 
nurse)—Minimum, $1,800; maximum, in nine 
years, $2,800. 


Teaching Force: 
Principals (junior and senior high and normal 


school)—Minimum, $4,000; maximum, in five 
years, $5,000. 
Principals (elementary)—Minimum, $2,100; 


maximum, in nine years, $4,000. 

Principals of continuation, trade schools, schools 
of observation and practice were put at the maxi- 
mum salary of Class C ($4,000). 

Teachers (senior high and normal)—Minimum, 
$1,800; maximum, in nine years, $3,200; superior 
class, in effect September, 1922, $3,400 to $3,600; 
heads of departments, minimum, $3,200; maximum, 
in five years, $3,600; assistant high school teach- 
ers, minimum, $1,500; maximum, in four years, 
$1,800. 

Teachers (junior high, practice and trade school) 
—Minimum, $1,800; maximum, in nine years, 
$2,800. 

Teachers (grade, kindergarten, practical arts 
and continuation)—Minimum, $1,200; maximum, 
in nine years, $2,000; superior class, in effect Sep- 
tember, 1922, $2,100 to $2,300, under consideration. 

The proposed requirements for advancement to 
the superior class are: completion of the regular 
schedule; service rating of “A”; and either twelve 
units of college work, or demonstration of superior 
professional interests and attainments by satisfac- 
torily passing an examination given under the 
direction of the Superintendent. 

Teachers (special class)—Minimum, $1,500; 
maximum, in nine years, $2,300. 

Teachers (industrial art), a. two hour day— 
Minimum, $800; maximum, in nine years, $1,200. 





Tarentum and New Kensington held their sec- 
ond joint-institute at Tarentum October 21-22. Dr. 
Jesse H. White, Dr. Fish and Mrs. Ella H. Lo- 
bingier, from the University of Pittsburgh, were 
the principal speakers. 
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ARMISTICE DAY 

President Harding has issued this procla- 
mation 
By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

oF AMERICA, 
2 A PROCLAMATION : 

Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States by a concurrent resolution adopted on 
the fourth day of March last authorized the 
Secretary of War to cause to be brought to 
the United States the body of an American, 
who was a member of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in Europe, who lost his life 
during the World War and whose identity 
has not been established, for burial in the 
memorial amphitheater of the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia; and 

Whereas, The remains of this unknown 
American to be brought to the United States 
in pursuance of the said concurrent resolu- 
tion will be buried in the said memorial am- 
phitheater at Arlington on the 11th day of 
November next ; and 

Whereas, These remains will be repre- 
sentative of all unidentified American dead 
who in the World War gave their lives in 
their country’s cause; and 

Whereas, It is desired that grateful re- 
cognition of their loyal devotion to country 
and of their sacrifice should be appropriately 
shown with due solemnity by their God-fear- 
ing and patriotic countrymen ; 

Now, Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby call upon all devout and patriotic 
citizens of the United States to pause from 
their accustomed occupations and labors on 
Friday, the 11th day of November, next, 
from 12 o’clock noon to two minutes past 
that hour for a period of silent prayer of 
thanks to the Giver of all good for these 
valuable and valorous lives and of suppli- 
cation for His divine mercy and for His 
blessings upon our beloved country. 

Furthermore, I hereby direct that the na- 
tional flag be displayed at half staff upon all 
the public buildings of the United States and 
all stations of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps throughout the world, as well as upon 
all American embassies, legations and con- 
sulates, from sunrise until sunset on No- 
vember 11, 1921. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. Done in the District of Co- 
lumbia this thirtieth day of September in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
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and twenty-one and of the independence of 
the United States of America the one hun- 
dred and forty-sixth. 
WarreENn G. Harpine. 
By the President, 
Cuartes E. Hucues, Secretary of 
State. 


FIRE PREVENTION 

The appalling losses of life and property 
through fires that might have been prevented 
need only to be realized to enlist one’s sym- 
pathy and aid in the campaiyn to safeguard. 
Every fire means destruction of an exhaust- 
ible resource. Prevention is the remedy and 
our duty. Every boy, girl, man or woman 
should be a committee of one, resolved to do 
his part in the work. 


E. C. FINNEY, 
Acting Secretary, Department of the 
Intersor, Washington, D. C. 
To Superintendents and Principals: 

In view of the widespread destruction by 
fire of school property in different sections of 
the State and the consequent danger to the 
lives of the children attending our schools, 
it appears timely to call your attention to the 
law concerning fire drills and fire protection. 

Under the school code, the city and county 
superintendents of schools are required, un- 
der heavy penalty, to enforce the provisions 
of section 4701, which reads as follows: 


In all public schools where fire escapes, ap- 
pliances: for the extinguishment of fires, or proper 
and sufficient exits in case of fire or panic, either 
or all, are required by law to be maintained, fire 
drills shall be periodically conducted not less than 
once a month by the teacher or teachers in charge 
under rules and regulations to be promulgated by 
the city or county superintendent of schools under 
whose supervision such schools are—in which the 
scholars and teachers therein shall be instructed 
in, and made thoroughly familiar with, the use 
of said fire escapes, appliances and exits—which 
said drill shall include the actual use of the same, 
and the complete removal of the scholars and 
teachers in an expeditious and orderly manner by 
means of said fire escapes and exits, from the 
building to a place of safety on the ground out- 
side. (1911 P. L., 309.) 


I am very anxious that you shall not sim- 
ply observe the letter of this law in a formal 
and ineffective fashion, but that you shall 
adopt it in spirit as well and see to it that 
nothing be left undone which should con- 
tribute to the safety of the school children 
of your district. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuos. E. FINEGAN. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


THE STATE PROGRAM IN EDUCATION 
AND ITS BEARING UPON THE 
NATIONAL PROGRAM* 
THOMAS E. FINEGAN 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HE president of this association has 
requested me to explain to you in 


fifteen minutes the provisions of 
seventy-two laws enacted by the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania at its recent ses- 
sion, to state how public sentiment was 
crystallized in support of the legislative pro- 
gram which resulted in the enactment of 
such laws, and to show how such state pro- 
gram is related to the national program in 
education. The whole subject of the after- 
noon implies that there is a national pro- 
gram in education. May we not at the out- 
set inquire if there is such a program? What 
authority is back of such program? Is the 
program sufficient? Does it need additional 
support? 

This association, representing as it does 
every educational interest of the nation, had 
the vision and the courage to adopt a plat- 
form at its annual meeting one year ago 
which embodies the fundamental features 
and purposes of a national program in edu- 
cation. This program to be developed in 
the several states of the union in order that 
adequate facilities may be made available to 
meet the educational needs of the country 
marked out a definite and comprehensive 
plan of action. The platform adopted has 
been endorsed by many national organiza- 


tions interested in the civic, industrial and 
political affairs of the country; it has been 
approved by nearly every state educational 
association in the nation and by thousands 
of county, city and other local associations. 
It has also been uniformly supported by the 
press of the country. Those who are able to 
feel the public pulse of the nation on this 
subject believe that the platform of the Na- 
tional Education Association has the ap- 





*Address before the National Education Association. 


proval of the great majority of the citizens 
of the country. Its broad features should 
therefore be regarded not only as the ex- 
pressed judgment of the educational work- 
ers of the nation, but as the prevailing opin- 
ion and desires of the people of the country 
on educational affairs. 

The educational interests of the nation de- 
mand that the people of the country shall 
give an expression of the opinion which 
they hold on this subject and of the action 
which they desire the national government 
to take. A campaign should be organized 
by the people of the country which should 
constitute a popular movement for the gen- 
eral expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional conditions in America. No action 
would so clarify the atmosphere on educa- 
tional needs, so stimulate educational pro- 
gress throughout the country, as the adop- 
tion of a measure by the present Congress 
giving to education that national recognition 
which its supreme importance demands and 
that assurance of federal financial support 
which shall make possible the achievements 
of the primary objectives in education which 
should be the first concern of the national 
government. 

My first plea therefore is that state pro- 
grams in education be given that prestige, 
power and influence which would follow 
from the promulgation of a national pro- 
gram sponsored by the federal government 
itself. As a school administrator who has 
been jealous of the prerogatives and func- 
tions of states in.the matter of educational 
control and one who would fight with all 
the energy he possesses an infringement 
upon the well-established principle of state 
control and direction in such affairs, I can 
see the great advantage that would come to 
the country at large in the enactment of a 
measure containing the fundamental fea- 
tures of the Towner-Sterling Bill. Equal 
educational opportunity can not prevail in 
this great democracy until the policy of na- 
tional co-operation proposed in that measure 
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becomes the policy of this nation in public 
education. 


The federal government has always re- 
garded education as one of the subjects 
under the control of the states, and yet it 
has from its very beginning recognized the 
nation’s vital concern in education. As early 
as 1785, in legislating upon the Northwest 
Territory, the Continental Congress pro- 
vided financial support to education. Nearly 
a century ago, 1835, the nation took mil- 
lions from its treasury and divided these 
funds among the states for the support of 
schools. During the last three quarters of 
a century, Congress has enacted law after 
law providing financial. support for public 
education in the states. The sound na- 
tional policy of financial aid to the states in 
the support of public education has there- 
fore been established. Congress would ren- 
der a great service now to the educational 
interests of the nation if it would relegate 
to the scrap-heap the majority of these laws, 
and provide financial support for the exe- 
cution of a great national program in educa- 
tion which would insure to every boy and 
girl in the land the completion of at least the 
eight years of elementary school work. 


In the organization of a national program 
in education, this country must give first 
consideration to the historic development of 
our state school systems. Certain funda- 
mental principles have been firmly estab- 
lished which are nation-wide, and which 
have been based upon the experiences and 
struggles of our fathers, who fought for 
nearly seventy-five years for that support of 
popular education which now obtains 
throughout the land. In the early days of 
our national life, church schools and charity 
schools prevailed to a large extent. It re- 
quired a heroic struggle extending over a 
period of more than half a century to elimi- 
nate these influences and to establish schools 
upon a constitutional mandate based upon 
the inherent right of the child. Under the 
leadership of Horace Mann, Henry Bar- 
nard and Hannibal Hamlin in New Eng- 


land, of Governor Clinton and that educa- 
tional statesman, Gideon Hawley, in New 
York, and of Governor Wolf and the Great 
Commoner, Thaddeus Stevens, in Pennsyl- 
vania, the principle that required children 
and their parents to wear the badge of pov- 
erty and charity in order to receive the bene- 
fits of public education was wiped out for 
all time in this democracy. The evil and 
offending influences of associating public 
education with the charitable work of the 
country should never again be incorporated 
in the general policy of administration of 
free schools. 


Education in America rests upon the two 
great principles of our philosophy of life. 
These are: First, all men are created equal. 
Second, all men are endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, and among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


It is under the conditions and consider- 
ations I have expressed that the great com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania is working out 
her educational program. We have inter- 
preted such action to be in harmony with 
the educational policy promulgated by this 
association. We can not, of course, go into 
the details of this program and must there- 
fore discuss main objectives to be attained. 
In the Pennsylvania program, we have con- 
stantly had before us the 2,000,000 children 
of our state. What are their rights? Is the 
commonwealth giving them the best oppor- 
tunity possible to obtain an education which 
will equip them for efficient service in citi- 
zenship? How may that department of the 
state government charged with educational 
leadership best serve these 2,000,000 chil- 
dren and therefore discharge its obligation 
to the people of the state? A state depart- 
ment must give advice to local officers 
charged with the administration of the 
schools. It must render them every service 
possible. It must, of course, assume the 
leadership in the educational policy which 
the state has adopted. However, there can 
be no greater service rendered than to or- 
ganize properly on broad and liberal lines 
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the instruction to be given in the classroom. 
To illustrate: The most important subject 
in a course of study is English. The great 
majority of teachers are not prepared to or- 
ganize the instruction in this field. This 
_ Should be done by a staff of experts who 
have had adequate training and large experi- 
ence. The persons who do this work should be 
as well prepared for such service as those 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
organizing the instruction in English in any 
college or university in the country. What 
is true of the subject of English in this re- 
spect is true of mathematics, science, art, 
music, the social sciences, commercial sub- 
jects, geography and of every other subject 
included in the public school curriculum. It 
is as vital to the reputation of the state that 
these 2,000,000 children in attendance at 
school—the great majority of whom will re- 
ceive no other education—shall be afforded 
courses of study which are sound, scientifi- 
cally prepared, cultural and efficiently exe- 
cuted as it is important to the reputation of 
a university that courses of like character 
shall be made available to the few thousand 
students attending such an institution. Men 
or women chosen for these important posi- 
tions should be the equals in scholarship, in 
experience and in personality of the heads 
of departments in universities. To obtain 
such persons, salaries must be paid which 
are equivalent to the salaries paid for similar 
service in the leading colleges or univer- 
sities of the country. The Pennsylvania 
State Department: has been organized upon 
a basis expected to accomplish these ends. 


The vital factor, of course, in the matter 
of instruction is the teacher. No course of 
study—no matter how well organized or 
how it may be adapted to present needs— 
can be made effective without an adequate 
and qualified teaching staff. Wherever a 
school or classroom is maintained, the chil- 
dren required to be in attendance thereon 
are entitled to an educated, trained teacher. 
We have no legal or moral right to pre- 
scribe a high standard for one section of a 
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state and a low standard for another sec- 
tion. Equal opportunity so far as possible 
must be provided all children in this respect. 
Pennsylvania has therefore prescribed a 
minimum state-wide standard of qualifica- 
tions for all her teachers. This standard 
applies to each rural school, as well as to 


each city school. 


After September 1, 1927, no person may 
enter the teaching service in an elementary 
school in Pennsylvania who has not com- 
pleted an approved four-year high-school 
course and thereafter, an approved two-year 
normal-school course, or who does not offer 
equivalent education and training. High- 
school tedchers must offer graduation from 
college, or equivalent education. Those in 
the service who do not meet these qualifica- 
tions are allowed six years in which to sat- 
isfy them. Our thirteen state normal schools 
are in session now, giving summer courses 
covering nine weeks, and twelve of the col- 
leges and universities of the State are giving 
similar courses. One-third of all teachers 
now in the service who do not meet these 
qualifications are in attendance upon sum- 
mer schools. 


The normal schools of the state have been 
reorganized. Admission requirements are 
the completion of a four-year high-school 
course. The professional course has also 
been revised, and put upon a two-year 
basis. These schools have been assigned to 
the distinct field of training teachers for the 
elementary schools of the state. A service 
of greater importance may not be rendered 
the state by these institutions. The state is 
giving them liberal support, having appropri- 
ated to them the sum of $15,000,000. 

To obtain teachers possessing these quali- 
fications and to retain them in the service, 
adequate compensation must be provided. 
There was therefore incorporated into the 
law regulating the qualifications of teachers 
a minimum salary schedule and a plan for 
the payment of annual increments. No 
teacher is entitled to receive the salary or 
the annual increments who does not satisfy 
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the qualifications prescribed therefor. Sal- 
ary and tenure are contingent upon quali- 
fications, constant intellectual growth and 
efficient service. In the elementary schools, 
the salary which an inexperienced teacher is 
entitled to receive upon entering the service 
is $1,200 per year. Annual increments are 
provided and from four to eight of such in- 
crements are made mandatory. The salaries 
of these teachers therefore range from 
$1,200 to $2,000. In rural school districts 
the salary may not be less than $100 per 
month. In first class districts the salaries 
of high school teachers range from $1,600 
to $3,600 per year, and in other districts 
from $1,400 to $2,400. Provision is made 
for about three thousand supervisory officers 
whose salaries range from $2,500 to $6,000. 


The authority to certify teachers has been 
transferred from local superintendents to 
the State Council of Education, and that 
body is required to prescribe not only stan- 
dards of qualification for admission to the 
teaching profession but also to set up a 
method of evaluating the services of teach- 
ers and of measuring their intellectual 
growth upon which their right to receive 
annual increments shall be determined. 


The school term and the regular attend- 
ance of pupils are matters of importance in 
the effective service of a school system. We 
should be looking forward to a ten-months’ 
school term in every state in the union. 
‘Pennsylvania has taken an advanced step by 
increasing the legal school term one month 
throughout the state. An Attendance Bu- 
reau efficiently manned has been established 
and in many communities and counties the 
attendance has been increased twenty-five 
per cent. A health bureau has been estab- 
lished, and through this bureau all phases of 
the subject of public school health are being 
administered. This bureau is -also organiz- 
ing an efficient system of health instruction in 
all the schools of the state. This instruction 
will be under the name Health. It will begin 
in the first. grade and extend through the 
whole elementary and secondary school 


course. It will be as regular, systematic 
and scientific as the instruction in any other 
subject in the curriculum. 

The interest of the state extends to all 
children of the commonwealth, whether they 
are in attendance upon public or private 
schools. There is no valid reason why the 
authorities of private schools should not 
work in harmonious co-operation with those 
charged with the responsibility of the admin- 
istration of public education. Happily, in 
Pennsylvania these authorities united in the 
enactment of a law which standardizes ele- 
mentary school courses, requires the in- 
struction therein to be in English and from 
English texts and makes the same manda- 
tory upon all private as well as public 
schools. 

Equal educational opportunity so far as 
may be possible is the policy of the Key- 
stone State. Discrimination against the rural 
communities has ceased. Schools are to be 
established throughout rural Pennsylvania 
which shall serve the people of these com- 
munities as completely and satisfactorily as 
the schools of any of the cities serve their 
constituents. A rural School Bureau has 
been established, and Mr. Lee L. Driver, 
who did a notable piece of work in Indiana, 
has been appointed as its head. He has four 
assistants who are trained rural school men, 
having had successful experience for several 
years as county superintendents. 

Nearly 700 one-room schools were closed 
last year. More than 200 consolidations are 
under way now. Recently, a most im- 
portant consolidation was effected. Nine- 
teen schools—three townships—were con- 
solidated. Sufficient pupils and property 
were brought together to organize a central 


‘ school which shall contain a kindergarten, a 


six-year elementary school, a junior high 
school, a senior high school and a vocational 
school, affording home-making, agriculture 
and commercial courses. Music, art and 
health instruction will be provided from the 
kindergarten through the high school. This 
school will be located about one hour’s ride 
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from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York or Baltimore, and three hours from 
Washington. When this school is in opera- 
tion, you are all invited to visit it and bring 
your friends. We give you notice now that 
Pennsylvania proposes to have within her 
borders the most complete, most efficient 
and therefore most notable consolidated 
school in America. 

The principle that districts least able to 
raise taxes because of low property valua- 
tions shall receive relatively large state ap- 
propriations has been adopted. The obliga- 
tion of the state to give adequate financial 
support to rural schools has been recog- 
nized. The state will pay fifty per cent of 
the minimum salaries which the law com- 
pels these districts to pay their teachers. It 
will pay annually to districts two hundred 
dollars and one-half of the cost of transporta- 
tion. 

Time will not permit me to go into further 
description of Pennsylvania’s educational 
program. The building plans throughout 
the state contemplate a seat and a full day 
session for each girl and boy in the com- 
monwealth. In short, Pennsylvania has de- 
termined to give every child in the state a 
fair opportunity to obtain the education he 
desires and to insist that every child shall 
complete at least an elementary school 
course. She further aims to meet every 
intellectual necessity of her people. A com- 
prehensive plan of Americanization has been 
adopted. She believes that a man who is 
too illiterate to serve his country as a sol- 
dier in times of war is too illiterate to serve 
his country as a citizen in times of peace. 
She intends to provide the opportunity for 
every resident of the state to acquire the 
education necessary to make him a good 
American citizen and then to insist that he 
shall avail himself of that opportunity. 


Emotion is the effect an idea has on the 
body. An idea makes the heart beat harder, 
the blood course faster, the breathing 
heavier, the lachrymal glands secrete. The 
result is emotion.—Earl Barnes. 


.from the date of issue. 
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LEGAL INDEBTEDNESS FOR SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 
BurEAU OF ADMINISTRATION 
FRED ENGELHARDT, DIRECTOR 

The question is continually arising as to 
what constitutes the legal indebtedness of a 
school district, and when and how such a 
debt may be contracted. The forms of in- 
debtedness which a school district may incur 
fall into three general classes : 

Class A—Temporary loans 

Class B—Bonds issued by the board of 
school directors without the approval of the 
electors 

Class C—Bonds issued by majority vote 
of the electors 

Class A—Temporary loans 

A school board may borrow on temporary 
loans, by a two-thirds vote: of the board, 
an amount equal to four-tenths of one per 
cent of the assessed valuation in lst and 2nd 
class districts, and one per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation in 3rd and 4th class dis- 
tricts. 

The amount so borrowed is to be consid- 
ered as an emergency loan and the law re- 
quires that it be repaid within two years . 
The refunding of 
this loan must be from current revenues. 
Money borrowed in this manner cannot be 
refunded or renewed, except as provided in 
the amendment to Sect. 506 (Act 335). This 
Act permits school boards to refund all in- 
debtedness outstanding on December 31, 
1921, by a bond issue. It is only the excep- 
tional case where such a procedure should 
be resorted to, and the school board should 
study their financial situation very carefully 
before bonds are issued to refund outstand-" 
ing indebtedness. The intent of the law is 
to aid those few districts which during the 
emergency of the war were compelled to bor- 
row more money that could be repaid within 
the two-year period as required under the 
law. 

Class B—Bonds issued by the board of 
school directors without the approval of the 
electors : 

Under the following conditions, school 
boards may issue bonds up to two per cent 
of the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property in the school district. 

1. When there are no outstanding 

temporary loans issued under Class A. 

2. When the total outstanding in- 
debtedness including temporary loans 
and bonds issued by vote of the people 
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do not exceed five per cent of the as- 

sessed valuation. 

In case there are temporary loans out- 
standing the amount of such loans must be 
deducted from the two per cent allowed. For 
example, if a school board had borrowed one- 
half of one per cent on temporary loans then 
they could issue bonds under Class B in an 
amount not to exceed one and one-half per 
cent of the assessed valuation. 

These bonds may be issued to extend over 
a period of years. The proceeds of such a 
bond issue should be used ‘to purchase or 
acquire proper sites for school buildings, or 
any lands additional to any present school 
site or grounds, or to erect, enlarge, equip, 
furnish, repair or rebuild any new or old 
school building. No temporary or deficiency 
notes should be refunded from the proceeds 
of such a bond issue, except as provided un- 
der Act 335 (Sec. 506). 

Class C—Bonds issued by majority vote 
of the electors 

Bonds to the extent of seven per cent of 
the assessed valuation may be issued by the 
school board with the consent and approval 
of a majority of the electors. It is to be 
observed, however, that if there are any 
outstanding bonds issued under Class B or 
notes issued under Class A, they must be 
deducted from the seven per cent allowance. 
Under no circumstances can the total bonded 
and temporary indebtedness in any school 
district exceed seven per cent of the assessed 
valuation. 

EXAMPLES 
(No. 1). School District A has an as- 
sessed valuation of $200,000. There are 
‘ outstanding notes to the amount of $1,000. 
This district is in need of a new school 
building the estimated cost of which will be 
$12,000. 

Question 1. Can the school board issue 
bonds without the vote of the people? 

Question 2. What is the total amount of 
bonds this board can now issue with the 
consent of the electors? 

Answer 1. No, the school board cannot 
issue bonds in excess of two per cent of the 
assessed valuation. Therefore, the maxi- 
mum borrowing power of the board without 
the consent of the people is two per cent of 
$200,000 or $4,000. Since there are notes to 
the amount of $1,000 now outstanding, the 
school board could issue only $3,000 in bonds. 

Answer 2. The maximum bond issue 
even with the consent of the voters could not 


exceed $13,000; since seven per cent of 
$200,000 is $14,000, and deducting the out- 
standing notes leaves $13,000. 

(No. 2). The assessed valuation of a 
school district is $4,233,670. The following 
indebtedness exists : . 

$200,000 Bonds issued by vote of people 

75,900 Bonds issued by board 


$275,900 Total outstanding indebtedness 

Question. Can the board issue an addition- 
al $10,000 in bonds in order to increase the 
playground surrounding this new building, 
without bringing the matter before the peo- 
ple? 

Answer. No, the board can issue without 
presenting the question to the vote of the 
people bonds to the amount of $84,673, or 
two per cent of the assessed valuation. An 
additional issue of $10,000 added to the 
$75,900 now outstanding would exceed 


$84,673. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
Educational Congress 
The Third Annual Educational Congress 
will be held in the Senate Chamber, Harris- 
burg, November 10, 11, 12. 


The American Country Life Association 

The Association will hold its annual con- 
ference in New Orleans, November 10, 11, 
12. The officers of the Association are: 
President, Kenyon L. Butterfield, president 
Massachusetts Agriculture College, Am- 
herst; vice president, A. R. Mann, Dean of 
New York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca; executive secretary, 
Charles J. Galpin; treasurer, Charles A. 
Jenkins; acting field secretary, Nat T. 
Frame. The American Country Life Asso- 
ciation works in close co-operation with the 
Rural Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Education Association of Western Pennsylvania 
The fall meeting of the teachers of West- 
ern Pennsylvania is scheduled for Pittsburgh, 
November 25, 26. 
Annual Meeting of the P. S. E. A. 

The Executive Council by a vote decided 
upon Altoona as the place of our next annual 
meeting, December 27-30. Headquarters, 
the new million dollar hotel, the Penn-Alto. 

Winter Meeting of the N. E. A. 

The Department of Superintendents will 
meet in Chicago, February 27-March 4, 
1922, with headquarters at the Congress Ho- 
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tel. Hotel reservations may be made through 
Martin Hogge, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Chicago. Superintendent R. G. 
Jones of Cleveland is president of the de- 
partment. 
Summer Meeting of the N. E. A. 
For the fourth time, the annual summer 


meeting of the teachers of the nation will 
be held in Boston. The date is July, 1922. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
RESULTS 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Executive Secretary, California Teachers’ 
Association, San Francisco, California 

General Participation—The first requisite 
to the securing of results is general 
participation by teachers in the activi- 
ties of their organization. Only as teach- 
ers assume the responsibilities of member- 
sHip can adequate results be secured for 
society, the organization or themselves. 
Teachers are beginning to realize that the 
enthusiasm and inspiration that comes from 
numbers meeting together is an important 
asset. They further realize that in the 
matter of improved methods, more sensible 
selection of textbooks and equipment, more 
adequate salaries and improved legislation, 
it is the collective and cumulative influence 
that counts. Individuals may initiate; num- 
bers create public sentiment and public senti- 
ment is the greatest result getter in the 
world. All progressive school people, 
whether administrators or classroom teach- 
ers, should see clearly the advantage and 
necessity of meeting upon a common ground 
for the discussion of common problems look- 
ing toward a common good. 

A Working Harmony—The second re- 
quisite to the securing of results is a work- 
ing harmony. Results are possible only 
when the individual members, the various 
committees or group elements are integrated 
and function as the parts of a machine or 
the several departments of a successful busi- 
ness enterprise. This statetnent does not 
carry with it the implication that all must 
think alike, but it does mean that al! must 
be intellectually honest and reach agreement 
in essentials. Individual differences must 
be subservient to larger community interests. 
Schools, children, education must be con- 
sidered, rather than special interests or per- 
sons representing special types of schools 
or special subjects. 
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A Sound Financial Policy—In order that 
substantial results may be secured from pro- 
fessional organization, the same principles 
that are in force in the world of sound busi- 
ness must be made to apply in organization 
for purposes educational. In the business 
world it is less a question of what the thing 
will cost than it is of the returns to be se- 
cured on the investment. Any organization 
of teachers to be a success must be backed 
by a businesslike, as well as by a professional 
administration. Unless the association is 
properly financed, results are slow, partial 
and inadequate. 

Central Office and Executwe Head— 
There must be an executive head, charged 
not alone with the responsibility of carrying 
out the mandates of the association, but with 
powers of initiation of plans and policies. 
This central office should serve as a clearing 
house for all groups of teachers; should 
assist local officers in making up programs; 
should provide for reference, magazines, 
books and educational literature generally ; 
and should issue bulletins of interest to the 
members. The office must be in constant 
touch, not alone with the officers and mem- 
bers of the organization, but also with State 
school officials. 

The Executive Secretary must, when oc- 
casion demands, carry forward a campaign 
of education with members of the legisla- 
ture, with the newspapers of the State, with 
the citizens and with clubs and organiza- 
tions generally. The office must keep in 
close touch through correspondence, study 
and investigation, visits and speaking en- 
gagements, with the forward movements in 
education, both within and without the State. 
All this requires an adequate staff of com- 
petent men and women. 

An Official Magazine—There should be 
an official journal. This should be edited 
by or under the direction of the executive 
officer of the Association. This journal, 
placed in the hands of each member of the 
Association, without charge other than cov- 
ered by the membership fee, serves as the 
channel of communication, uniting all parts 
of the State. Full attention must be given 
to matters of local and State interest, but 
the magazine must be more than a local 
news bulletin. Educational principles, 
rather than personalities, must be featured. 
The editor of this magazine, by culling the 
best from the publications issued in all parts 
of the country, may keep readers in touch 
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with National movements. One point must 
be made clear. The educational magazine 
such as we are here discussing, is the official 
mouthpiece, not by adoption or selection, but 
by ownership. To be of the greatest value 
the magazine must be owned and controlled 
by the teachers themselves. It thus becomes 
an integral part of the organization. While 
dedicated to the promotion of clear-cut poli- 
cies and well-defined principles and reflect- 
ing as an open forum the views of the or- 
ganization, the magazine must carry to the 
readers the unbiased views and _ personal 
opinion fearlessly expressed of those 
charged with its editorial policy. Edited 
otherwise, the magazine degenerates into a 
colorless and space-filling sheet. 


Some Tangible Results—Under such an 
organization results are certain. Much has 
been done in the past. Teachers’ pensions 
and retirement salary laws in a number of 
States owe their existence primarily to the 
work and influence of teachers’ organiza- 
tions. Security of tenure, wherever en- 
forced, has been brought about largely 
through the efforts of organization. Senti- 
ment for a limited class enrolment, the de- 
velopment of the kindergarten, higher re- 
quirements and standards for teachers, in- 
crease in the compulsory-school age, free 
textbooks, types of vocational education, in- 


creased funds for schools and for teachers’ . 


salaries—these and other forward move- 
ments have found expression through pro- 
fessional organization. Everywhere the force 
of numbers and unity of action have been 
the most convincing arguments to legisla- 
ture or school board. 


There has recently been carried to success 
in California, largely through the united 
efforts of the organized educational forces, 
working in complete cooperation with the 
State education department, the most com- 
prehensive and far-reaching educational pro- 
gram ever enacted in any State. This pro- 
gram was made the subject of study and 
discussion through committee reports, the 
official journal, and conferences throughout 
the State. Emphasis was placed upon im- 
portant measures only, the organization 
standing for principles involved rather than 
for details. Chief among these measures 
were increased moneys for schools; the im- 
provement of teacher-training facilities and 
development of the normal schools into 
teachers’ colleges ; development of the school 


of education at the State university and 
more liberal financing of higher education; 
creation of a system of regional junior col- 
leges; and improved teachers’ retirement 
salary law and tenure for teachers. 

Our constitutional amendment number 
sixteen, providing equal educational oppor- 
tunity for every boy and girl in the State, 
city and country alike, was carried directly 
to the people by an initiative proposal, and 
passed by an overwhelming vote. The State 
Teachers’ Association was responsible for 
this measure, and financed and directed the 
campaign. Money is now collected where 
the wealth ts.and distributed where the chil- 
dren are. Emphasis was placed upon financ- 
ing education, rather than increasing teach- 
ers’ salaries, but no school is so far removed 
that any teacher need receive a salary less 
than $1,200. 

The organized educational forces of 
America, working locally in the States and 
as a great National body, can, with unity 
of purpose and under wise leadership, ac- 
complish all reasonable ends to which they 
may set themselves. 


NUTRITION: AIMS AND METHODS 
(Continued from page 91) 

Where malnutrition exists, the special 
health class is a most attractive means of 
interesting both mother and child in the 
importance of right eating. 

Grouping malnourished children into a 
class permits of wholesome rivalry, and pro- 
moting each to the child health class when 
normal standards are attained is a great 
incentive to the child who is striving to ac- 
quire health. 

No classroom method has yet been found 
which seems to be quite as effectual as Cho- 
Cho and the Health Fairy in inducing chil- 
dren to eat proper foods. Cho-Cho and the 
Fairy have a unique way of instructing 
while seeming only to be entertaining. 

Whatever the methods pursued all teach- 
ing must be constructive. Emphasis must 
be placed upon keeping well rather than 
getting well, and instruction must be re- 
lated to the child’s interests if it is to résult 
in day-by-day health living. 
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J. Georce Becut, Deputy State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was scheduled to dedicate 
the new junior high school building at Hazleton, 
but the building was not ready. The date of dedi- 
cation is now set for Armistice Day. 


C. W. Hunt, Assistant Director Bureau of 
Administration, Department of Public Instruction, 
has recently accepted the position of Deputy 
Commissioner of the new State Department of 
Welfare. The selection of a man from Dr. Fine- 
gan’s Department for this important post is a 
tribute, not only to the efficiency of Mr. Hunt, 
but also to the personnel of the department. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. T. Crarke of Bradford 
County writes, “Our prospects are very bright for 
a 100 per cent enrollment in the P. S. E. A. We 
have already the names of all our rural teachers 
enrolled and have either their dollar or their own 
signature on the enrollment blank.” 


Potter County public schools set aside Friday 
afternoon, Sept. 16th, to improve the surroundings 
of the schools. Supt. A. P. Akeley issued a circu- 
lar letter full of suggestions for putting the 
schools and their surroundings in better shape on 
this clean-up day. He thinks the schoolroom 
should be as clean as the best home. 


Latimer Lire of Pittsburgh, in issuing its first 
birthday number contains the following greeting: 
“T’ll be glad to be with you again for the school 
year 1921-22. In my pages I want again to record 
your doings, your sorrows and joys, your trials and 
triumphs, but most of all I want to have all you 
students of Latimer behind me. I want you to 
enable me to grow in size by continuous contribu- 
tions and by worth-while articles and I want you 
to give me the right to live by your financial sup- 
port. Fill me full of Latimer pep and you will 
be proud of me.” Latimer Life is one of the best 
Junior high school papers among our exchanges. 
What educational magazine does not voice the 
sentiment of the preceding greeting? 


In the October number of Public School News, 
Superintendent F. E. Downes states, “A compre- 
hensive building program is under way which, 
when completed, will give unsurpassed educational 
facilities for Harrisburg.” It will take five years 
to complete the program, which has been endorsed 
by the Board of Education, the Rotary Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions. On Sunday, November 6th, the ministers 
of the city will read a communication from the 
education committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
and probably will speak of the value of educa- 
tion and its needs. 

In addition to funds available, it will require 
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a bond issue of nearly two million dollars, which 


will be voted on November 8 to realize the follow- 
ing building program: 
Co-Education High School.......... $1,750,000.00 
Steele Annex—Completed ........... 70,000.00 
Boas building in course of construction 207,000.00 
16 room building at 3rd and Reilly Sts. 200,000.00 
Selsook* witeay oo0. 05:6 bas ee: «de cebidees 43,000.00 
Grade building on Hill.............. 150,000.00 
Enlargement of Technical High for 
junior Highs cn wear csd. ese eos 
Alteration of Central High for admin- 
istration building ........ ts estos 
Annex to Harris building............ 50,000.00 


700,000.00 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 
Authorized Loan not issued $526,000.00 
Loan, Board of Education 651,000.00 
Sale of buildings, estimated 120,000.00 
———$1,297,000.00 


Bond Went iics tesad ads eadonenin $1,933,000.00 


A THREE-YEAR survey of secondary school 
methods of teaching Latin and Greek was planned 
by the American Classical League at its annual 
meeting at Philadelphia. Dean Andrew F. West 
of Princeton University, president of the league, 
announced that the General Education Board had 
appropriated $60,000 for this investigation of a 
constructive plan for teaching the classics. The 
survey will consider the effect of administrative 
policies on secondary school study of the classics, 
the better training of classical teachers and the 
relation of Latin to other secondary school studies. 


A seguest of $10,000 to the Pennsylvania State 
College from the estate of the late John Hamilton, 
former state secretary of agriculture and for forty 
years associated with the college in various capaci- 
ties, has been accepted by the trustees. Professor 
Hamilton’s will stipulated that half the income 
from this fund be used for the promotion of the 
moral welfare of the Penn State student body 
through such agencies as the student Y. M. C. A. 
and the purchase of necessary books for the col- 
lege library. The other half of the income is to 
revert to the principal until a fund of $100,000 
has been reached. 


Tue Homestead new junior high school annex 
will contain twenty rooms. The boys of the trade 
classes of the Vocational School have constructed 
a suite of rooms, including a kitchen, dining room, 
living room and-bedroom. The girls in the home- 
making classes decorated and arranged the furni- 
ture. Instruction is given in the arrangement and 
care of the apartment, as well as in the prepara- 
tion and serving of meals. The electric department 
is being equipped, with motors and general electric 
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appliances, as well as frames for practice in 
wiring. The Evening School which draws from 
the adjoining districts of Munhall and West 
Homestead numbers over 600 students. Courses 
are offered in elementary, commercial, high school, 
vocational branches, sewing, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, cooking and Americanization. 


PRESIDENT Georce L. OmwakeE, Ursinus College, 
writes of the excellent projects undertaken to 
make the domestic life of his students pleasant 
and healthful. When he assumed his duties in 
1912 he overhauled the dormitories and provided 
new and sanitary eating, sleeping and study quar- 
ters. From basement to attic he renovated and 
modernized them, and instead of putting money 
into a gymnasium, much as he believed in one, 
he put it into a kitchen as having a more direct 
bearing on the physical health of the student. 
He then engaged supervisors for the residential 
and boarding departments who have established 
high standards of administration. He believes in 
plenty of good, wholesome food, with no mystery 
about the menu. Anyone may visit the kitchens 
and see for himself how the food is prepared. The 
college tract of fifty-six acres, half of which is 
arable, with an adjoining tract of forty acres 
leased for five years affords space for raising 
vegetable, dairy, poultry and pork products. Dona- 
tions from interested friends have been used to 
remodel the barns into a modern sanitary dairy, 
so that the college may provide its table with 
certified milk. A professional farm manager, a 
graduate in both agriculture and chemistry of the 
Pennsylvania State College, has charge of the 
college farms. 


LAFAYETTE CoLLEcE has rejected a hundred ap- 
plicants for admission to its freshman class, all 
graduates of four year high schools or equiva- 
lent preparatory schools, in its effort to raise the 
standard of scholarship in Pennsylvania. The new 
test examinations required of candidates show that 
many students who have received good grades in 
English and mathematics during four years in 
high school are unable to pass comparatively sim- 
ple tests in these subjects and indicate widespread 
inefficiency in public education. Lafayette will 
have a selected class of 250 men this year as com- 
pared with 340 last year admitted on certificate. 
The increase in the upper classes will make the 
total enrollment about 800, the same as last year. 


Auice N. Parker of the Pittsburgh Training 
School for Teachers has been appointed Pennsyl- 
vania Field Secretary for the National Kinder- 
garten Association. Part of her work will be to 
conduct the follow-up work needed to put Act No. 
391 of the 1921 Legislature into operation. Upon 
the petition of the parents or guardians of 25 
children between the ages of 4 and 6 years, the 
school board of any district may establish and 
maintain a kindergarten. 


GeorcE H. Reavis, Assistant State Superinten- 
dent of Maryland, succeeds Dean W. G. Chambers 
as Dean of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Macy Campsett of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege has included Eli M. Rapp on his national 
committee to draft standards to guide county 
superintendents in the supervision of teachers. As 
one of the seven members of the N. E. A. com- 
mittee to prepare a definition of a consolidated 
school and to set forth standards to be met before 
this rating is acquired, Professor Campbell has 
named Lee L. Driver. 


MAny superintendents and teachers at the sum- 
mer session of Columbia University rented Corona 
typewriters (the six-pound portable size). School 


people are finding this “personal” typewriter a - 


great help both at the school office, and at summer 
school. 


Union County reports two building projects. 
Another room has been added to the Lewis town- 
ship high school, and the entire building modern- 
ized. The Hartley Board moved one of their 
closed schools into. Laurelton and modernized the 
building for the first three grades of the consoli- 
dated school, and made room for the enlargement 
of the high school. Both these districts have 
demonstrated that closed schools may be moved 
to centers at a small cost, saving the districts 
much money and helping the work of consolida- 
tion. Both districts have added the fourth year 
to the high school and have also added a teacher. 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL for training men for news- 
paper work has been started at Temple University. 
The instructors are connected with various Phila- 
delphia newspapers. There are the usual lectures 
and: class work, and in addition the students write 
stories for the Temple University Weekly. They 
act as reporters, copy readers and editorial writers. 
Several editors are to address the class. On com- 
pleting the course students will be examined by 
city editors of Philadelphia papers. 


Upon the recommendation of President John M. 
Thomas, the trustees of the Pennsylvania State 
College have ordered architects to prepare a per- 
manent building program that will give facilities 
for 10,000 resident students, treble the number 
which may now be accommodated. They have also 
approved an emergency campaign for raising a 
building fund of $2,000,000. Buildings erected 
with this fund will be used only for the care and 
comfort of the students, and the state will be 
asked to provide additional educational facilities. 
It has been necessary to limit the freshman class 
for the coming year to eight hundred members. 


For the year ending June 30th, deductions from. 
salaries in Pittsburgh amounted to $316,572.10 
which amount was remitted to the State Retire- 
ment Board. 
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GeorcE W. CoLeman, who started the Ford Hall 
Forum thirteen years ago, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Babson Institute for training busi- 
ness executives, Wellesley Hills, Mass. He will 
still retain the directorship of the Ford Forum 
and the presidency of the Open Forum National 
Council. 


“CoMMUNITY WELFARE, INc.,” a body which pro- 
poses to assist communities in the organization of 
groups for civic improvement, civic expansion and 
better school facilities, was recently incorporated 
in the State of Minnesota. Dan E. Weigle of 
St. Paul is head of the new agency. 


“Tue day will come, and it is not so far off, 
when this’ state will recognize even farther its 
responsibilities,” said Dr. Finegan to the teachers 
of Philadelphia. “It is the duty of the State to 
provide proper education for all children, and I 
believe that 50 per cent of all the costs of educa- 
tion in all districts should be borne by the State. 
That is the ideal towards which we must work, 
for it will mean a foundation for this country that 
can never be undermined.” 


SUPERINTENDENT Edwin C. Broome in a letter 
to the teachers of Philadelphia gives the follow- 
ing reasons why the 6,000 teachers of that city 
should be happy: (1) the success of the Finegan 
legislative program; (2) the new salary schedule 
adopted by the Board of Education. He adds, 
“The tax-payer, who pays the bills, has a right to 
expect that any plan which insures teachers regu- 
lar annual increases in compensation should guar- 
antee to the taxpayer constant improvement in 
service.” He closes his letter by requesting three 
things: “your best efforts cheerfully given, open- 
mindedness and tolerance toward new ideas and 
constant professional growth. No teacher is a 
good teacher who is not constantly: striving to 
become a better one.” 


THE Committee on Public Education, Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, offers a working plan 
for taking the “mystery” out of banking. There 
will be a course of eight Talks prepared for as 
many months. Talk No. 1 entitled a General Idea 
of the Bank is now ready. The aim is to reach 
the seventh and eighth grades and the high school 
students. The senior high school class especially 
should have a short course in banking business, 
with such a text as Banking and Business Ethics, 
recently published by Rand-McNally Company, 
copies of which may be had at cost by addressing 
J. D. Mattern, Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Box 112, Pittsburgh, Pa., $1.08. C. F. Zimmer- 
man, Chairman of Committee, Lebanon County 
Trust Company, Lebanon, Pa., will gladly give 
information regarding courses. 


THE erection of three junior high schools will 
be the principal feature of the $10,000,000 school 
building program of Philadelphia. 


REALIzING the importance of the health pro- 
gram inaugurated by the State Department of 
Education, the Board of Education of Beaver 
Falls has employed a registered nurse of experi- 
ence, Florence E. Miller of New Haven, Conn. 
It has also made provision for every boy and 
every girl of the schools to have special and 
systematic instruction in physical education. 
Gladys Beigert, American College of Physical 
Education, Chicago, has charge of the girls, and 
James R. Black, physical director in Jamestown, 
N. D. the past two years, works with the boys. 


FLEETWoop pays its grade teachers $1,200 a year 
and its high school teachers $1,560, with the excep- 
tion of the principal, who receives $2,200. These 
salaries are paid in twelve monthly installments, 
although the school term is ten months. All the 
teachers are required to attend a summer school 
or spend the vacation jn traveling. 


Wa ter G. HIMMELREICH of Hofftown school, 
near Blandon, in Maidencreek, won the prize in a 
contest inaugurated by the Berks County Con- 
servation Association, to find the biggest tree in 
the county. He receives $5 and his school $10. 
The winning tree, a sycamore, has a circumfer- 
ence, breast high, of 22 feet, 2 inches and one 
foot from the ground, a circumference of 37 feet, 
1 inch, while the diameter of its spread of branches 
is 100 feet, and its height 103 feet. This tree will 
now enter the contest of the state forestry depart- 
ment to locate the largest tree in Pennsylvania. 


THE National Woman's Party will soon present - 


to Congress an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution for the purpose of giving women equal 
standing with men before the law. The nineteenth 
amendment gave women, twenty-one years of age 
and upwards with legal citizenship and residence, 
the right to vote, but it did not give other neces- 
sary rights, at least according to the decisions of 
some state courts. To right the matter is the 
purpose of the proposed amendment. Wisconsin 
is the first state to enact a law equalizing the 
status of men and women. Louisiana is consider- 
ing a bill of similar import. This is a good sub- 
ject for school debates. 


SupPERVISING PrincipaL W. R. Troutman of 
Frackville, chairman of the resolutions committee 
of Schuylkill County Institute, presented ten reso- 
lutions, all of which were adopted. The most sig- 
nificant one and the one which was adopted by: a 
rising vote is as follows: 

Since statistics show that in the various school 
districts of Schuylkill county the taxable wealth 
for each pupil ranges from $1,050 to $104,016 and 
the cost of education per pupil per month from 
$1.48 to $15.30, the Institute strongly urges that 
the county be made the unit upon which taxes are 
levied and funds collected and distributed, that 
each child may receive equal opportunities in edu- 
cation. 











* music, physical training, 
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OpporTUNITY to obtain a college degree after 
two years of resident study was offered to school 
teachers attending the Pennsylvania State College 
summer session. Credits obtained in summer study 
may be supplemented with correspondence study 
to the extent of half the number of credits required 
for graduation. .Any teacher who has attended 
Penn State summer school may pursue the mail 
study courses for graduation credit. Courses were 
offered in education and school administration, 
English and literature, ancient and modern lan- 
guages, history, public school drawing and psy- 
chology.—School and Society. 


Amonc the various modern movements in the 
Millersburg schools, probably the most successful 
-is the school savings bank. With 600 in the 
schools, deposits average over $100 weekly, and 
the fund amounts to more than $7,000. These 
schools make more than average use of the Vic- 
trola. They use several machines, one a satchel 
Victrola easily transported, in the teaching of 
typewriting and pen- 
manship.—One of the “Hundred Lands.” 


Dr. K. G. MatHESoN, president of the Georgia 
School of Technology, is the new president of 
Drexel Institute, succeeding Dr. Hollis Godfrey. 
Dr. Matheson has developed one of the finest 
technical schools in America, not to mention the 
famous football team popularly known as Georgia 
Tech, which has made northern coaches and play- 
ers quake at the name. 


Dean W. G. Cuampbers, State College, is offer- 
ing an extension course at New Kensington. 
Forty-three teachers from Arnold, Parnassus, 
Springdale, Lower Burrell Township and New 
Kensington have enrolled in the course The Pro- 
ject Method, given by Ada Van Stone Harris of 
Pittsburgh. 

The commercial department of the high school 
has purchased a victrola to produce speed and 
rhythm in typewriting. 


Tue basement of the administration building at 
Slippery Rock Normal School is being remodeled 
in order to house the science department of the 
Normal School and the. laboratories of the -Health 
Education department. 

Invitations have been extended to the graduates 
of 1919-20-21 to attend a one-day educational 
conference at the Slippery Rock State Normal. 
At this time members of the faculty and others 
will address the alumni on topics of professional 
interest. This is an annual meeting, looked for- 
ward to with much eagerness by the former stu- 
dents at the Normal. 

The Slippery Rock State Normal School is 
offering extension courses in school efficiency, 
standard tests and measurements, psychology and 
child study, nature study, English, educational 
sociology, health education and the teaching of 
geography. 
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J. L. McBrien of the United States Bureau of 
Education will be the extension worker in country 
life improvement for the State Normal College 
of Indiana at a salary of $4,500, which is an in- 
crease of $900 over his salary in the Bureau of 
Education. Mr. McBrien is the highest salaried 
man in the Bureau, except Commissioner Tigert, 
whose salary is $5,000. And now we are con- 
fronted by the proposition to keep education sub- 
merged in the proposed department of General 
Welfare. When is education to be accorded. the 
recognition it merits by our nation? 


TEMPLE UNIversiTy, on October 11, formally 
offered its property worth $1,500,000 as a gift to 
the Board of Public Education of Philadelphia, 
for the establishment of a city college. Temple 
University has 10,000 students this fall. 


A coMPaRIsoN of the public library facilities in 
the various states, as published in School and 
Society October 8, shows that Pennsylvania ranks 
twenty-seventh with 310 volumes per 1,000 popula- 
tion. New’ Hampshire ranks first with 1,978 vol- 
umes per 1,000 population. 


SUPERINTENDENT Robert E. Laramy of Easton 
writes, “At our general meeting it was agreed to 
have each teacher give $1.25 for institute, $1.00 
for P. S. E. A. dues and 50 cents for local ex- 
penses, or $2.75 in all.” 


H. E. Gayman, Supervisor of Junior Pro- 
jects, was called to Washington, D. C., September 
28, to present the junior project program in Penn- 
sylvania to the regional agricultural agents of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


Hetena McCray, formerly of Erie county, 
has been appointed Supervisor of Health Education 
in the Bureau of Health Education, Department 
of Public Instruction. Miss McCray’s function 
will be that of organizing the teaching of hygiene 
and physiology, based on the new syllabus in those 
subjects, special attention being given to the ele- 
mentary ‘schools in the fourth class districts. 


THE United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination for 
associate electrical engineer at $3,000 to $4,000 a 
year. Application must be filed before November 
15. 


ALL persons interested in Kindergarten educa- 
tion should write the Bureau of Education for 
Bulletin, 1921, No. 19 by Julia Wade Abbot. It 
contains advance sheets of the biennial survey of 
education in the United States for 1918-20. 


Srmon Strous BAKER, assistant superintendent 
of the schools of Pittsburgh, has been elected 
Acting President of Washington and Jefferson 
College. He assumed his new duties on October 
17. 
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THE FIGHTISON!| 


Free Text-books 


US. 


Rough Handling, Wear and 
Soiling 





Settle the Dispute by Using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


on all new books and those in good condition 


It’s Money in the Taxpayer’s Pocket 
It’s Time and Annoyance Saved the Teachers 


HOLDEN COVERS WEAR LIKE LEATHER! 


For Inside Damages 


such as broken or weakened bind- 
ings, loosened or torn leaves 


You need a HOLDEN COMBINATION 
Repairing Material Outfit © 
ON EVERY TEACHER’S DESK 
So that INSTANT REPAIRS can be made! 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD : : +: MASSACHUSETTS 
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Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THe Sent Reapers for Fourth to Eighth 
Grades Inclusive by William Dodge Lewis 
and Albert Lindsay Rowland. Illustrated by 
Frederick Richardson. The John C. Winston 
Company. 

Believing that oral reading is lacking in interest 
because each pupil has the text open before him 
and may read ahead if he wishes, or gaze absently 
at the book while thinking of unrelated matters, 
and realizing that outside the classroom reading 
aloud is little practiced, the authors have compiled 
this series as supplementary silent reading. After 
mastering the mechanics of reading which may well 
be accomplished before the fourth grade, the pupil 
should aim at speed and accuracy in thought-get- 
ting. If he grasps quickly the main ideas and their 
relations, he comprehends his geography, history, 
science or mathematics. If he does not, he is a 
dullard or a defective. Standard tests of Gray, 
Courtis, Kelly and Monroe prove that rapid silent 
readers almost invariably show the best under- 
standing. 

Most of the selections call for little explanation 
or elucidation, for they are under-graded rather 
than over-graded, that the pupil may read for 
content, largely relieved from technical gram- 
matical or vocabulary difficulties. Sufficiently dif- 
ficult reading is given for variety and for special 
effort. The texts supply drills in writing headings, 
stating the main thought of a paragraph, outlining, 
for developing speed, checking comprehension by 
dramatization, reproduction, headlines, outlines, 
naming of characters and their relationships, ex- 
pression of opinion, topical analysis, and apprecia- 
tion of ethical or artistic appeal. 

Many selections teach citizenship (playing the 
game and playing it fair), while others give 
wholesome moral instruction without “moralizing”. 
The tests for clear thinking are sufficiently varied 
as to be interesting and helpful. 

Since so much of our reading is for information, 
‘silent reading or thought-getting from the printed 
page yields the most definite and valuable results 
for the time spent. The main idea of the texts 
is to teach pupils to read quickly and accurately, 
to understand, and to enjoy. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY BY ProsieMs by E. Ehrlich 
Smith. 306 pages. Doubleday, Page and 
Company. ($1.50.) 

This book designed for the teacher is a re- 
gional rather than a political geography, with a 
minimum requirement of place geography, and 
uses the problem method of approach. Since the 
world is an interdependent group of peoples, the 
teacher needs an intimate knowledge of geographi- 
cal literature. Thoughtful. and extensive reading 
forms the basis for teaching by problems and pro- 
jects. The text abounds in illustrations of prob- 
lem types and contains many excellent suggestions 
regarding classroom materials. Other aids to in- 


struction include journey geography with its study 
of folders, routes, pictures, magazines and books; 
exploration and travel by means of stories and 
literature; observational geography; map study and 
excursions; weather observations; outline maps 
for study of reciprocal relations; and lists of refer- 
ences and supplementary material. Especially in- 
teresting are the studies of foreign trade of the 
United States, the British Empire by topics and 
problems, Germany and France in world commerce, 
some of the new countries of Europe, their his- 
tory and geography. Source materials: govern- 
ment publications, lantern slides, exhibits, maga- 
zines, railroads, chambers of commerce and in- 
dustries, together with a few hints on the drama- 
tization of geography. Altogether a very help- 
ful text for teachers. 


Yosemite VALLEY AND Its Sierra by Jchn H. 
Williams, Publisher, Atlas Building, San 
Francisco. 194 pages. Library Edition ($3.00, 
15% off to schools and libraries.) 


A help in the study and teaching of geography, 
physiography and geology. Teachers in high 
schools and colleges use its many carefully selected 
illustrations, with or without “reflectoscope” de- 
vices, to show the work of glaciers and mountain 
torrents in shaping the uplands. Maps of approach 
to the Park, of the roads, trails, landmarks, ele- 
vations, hotels, camps and automobile stations are 
recent and up-to-date. This book is an accurate 
and interesting report of the history, Indian lore, 
geology, forests, etc., of the Yosemite country 
and makes admirable supplementary reading for 
physical geography and geology and should find a 
place in public, private and school libraries. 


Getting Aa Livinc. A Vocational Civics Text 
Compiled and Edited by J. Lynn Barnard. 203 
pages. Franklin Publishing and Supply Com- 
pany. 


From a few write-ups for the vocational civics 
course in the Philadelphia public schools, the num- 
ber has grown to seventy, which have been so 
modified as to be of general use and application. 
The book acquaints the pupil with many voca- 
tions, that he may wisely choose the one for which 
he has some aptitude. It stresses the need for the 
best possible preparation and should thus persuade 
many to remain longer in school and to take work 
in a good trades school, rather than to drift into 
a line of work, without any training for it. 

In connection with the Round Table Conference 
at the Institute of Politics recently held at Wil- 
liamstown, Ginn and Company, Publishers, call at- 
tention to three of the leaders and their works. 
F. W. Taussig, Harvard, Selected Readings in 
International Trade and Tariff Problems, just pub- 
lished, a complete, up-to-date treatment of the 
protectionist doctrine in the United States. George 
Grafton Wilson, Harvard, adviser on international 
law in the United States Navy, editor of The 
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Hague Arbitration Cases. Robert A, Millikan, 
professor of Physics at the University of Chicago 
and co-author of the Millikan and Gale Physics. 
Professor Einstein says: “I have never seen any- 
thing so complete as the laboratories of Millikan 
in Chicago.” He admires the optimism, energy 
and ambition of American scientists and their 
finely equipped laboratories; in no other country 
do so many scientists of high repute place their 
knowledge at the disposal of the schools. 


SeL_F-HeLtp EnciisH Lessons, SEconp Book, by 
Julia Helen Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney. 
Illustrated by Frederick Richardson. World 
Book Company. ($1.00.) 

This text is designed for grades five and six. 
It also contains 25 pages review of the self-helps 
and special features of First Book, designed for 
grades three and four. The method is inductive, 
as the student thinks out his own conclusions, 
modified later perhaps by class discussion. 

In oral work the authors emphasize the follow- 
ing points: telling short stories in clear, interest- 
ing sentences, telling facts in right order, choosing 
good beginning sentences, studying for variety in 
the beginning of sentences, sticking to a point, 
avoiding sentences that add nothing to the interest 
or the thought. 

The written work includes all the above, with 
emphasis upon good arrangement, accurate copy- 
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ing of sentences and paragraphs, dictation for per- 
fection in writing, short original paragraphs after 
class discussion of interesting subjects, letter- 
writing for correct form and with studied motive. 
Each pupil keeps an individual note-book in which 
he writes the words he misspells or mispronounces, 
also correct forms, new words, memory poems, 
and occasional compositions to show improvement. 

Other interesting features are the language drills 
and games, drill in mental pictures, study of pic- 
tures in the text, study of stories and their drama- 
tization, paragraph study, conversation lessons 
and list of books for general reading and for sum- 
mer browsing. 


TEACHING THE NEw GrocRAPHY by Wallace D. 
Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas. 203 pages. 
Ginn and Company. (80c.) 

A manual for the Frye-Atwood Geographical 
Series (Reviewed in the September Journa.). This 
Master Key gives the spirit of the new geography 
teaching and contains: explanation of regional 
geography; discussion of problem-method teach- 
ing; type problems worked out in detail; sug- 
gested problems; projects; use of maps and illus- 
trations; answers to problems and review ques- 
tions. 





Proressor Hucues of Lehigh University is of- 
fering courses in extension at Easton. 
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ALDINE READING METHOD 


The publication of Books Seven and Eight of the Aldine Readers 
in the Spring of 1921 marks the completion of the Revised Edition 
of a series of Readers which represents a well-organized and con- 
structive method founded upon story-telling, dramatization, and 
other mediums that appeal directly to the intelligence of the child. 





Learning to Read— 
A Manual for Teachers 
using The Aldine 
Readers—Primer and 
Books One and Two. 

Primer 

sek 

0 wo 
READERS \ Book Three* 

Book Four* 

Book Five* 

Book Six* 

Book Seven* 

Book Eight* 

*Published in Pupils’ and 

in Teachers’ Editions. 


AND 
CARDS 
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CHARTS 
{ Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 


-NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, New York + 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
Phonic Chart, with stand 

Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 

Phonie Cards (54 in set) 

Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 

Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Seat Work Card, No. 1 

Seat Work Card, No. 2 

Seat Work Card, No. 3 

Seat Work Cards, Large Type Edition 


All words of Primer Rhymes, 1 to 9 inctu- 
sive, 36 point type, 3 cards in set. 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Music Arouses 
New School Spirit 


USIC is fast coming into its rightful 

M place in the schools of America. 
Educators recognize its value as a 

recreational force; its refreshing effect on 
tired minds and bodies; its beneficial influ- 
ence on all school work. 
Music means progress. A good piano should 
be available to every room. W. Otto Miess- 
ner’s Monogram, the “Baby Upright” Su- 
preme is the ideal piano for school use. It 
is Mr. Miessner’s latest creation, a develop- 
ment of the small piano originated by him, 
possessing many exclusive advantages. 
Its tone is truly remarkable; surprisingly 
big and beautiful; unsurpassed for school 
work, The Monogram is only 3 feet 7 inches 
high, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 2 feet deep. 
Weighs only 375 pounds. Easily moved from 
room to room. - 
Get complete information. Your school can 
have a Monogram. The 32-page book “A 
Hundred Ways to Raise Money” tells what 
to do when funds are lacking. Mail the 
coupon. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
228 Third Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






Trefaby UYoright Syreme 

P.S.J.11-21 

Miessner Piano C>., 

228—3rd St., Milwaukee 
Please send. your free 32- ge book, ‘‘Ways to Raise 

Money for a School Piano;’’ also the "Monogram cata- 


log and details of your special 10 days’ Trial offer to 
schools. 
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““GETTING A LIVING” 


A vocational civics collated by Dr. J. Lynn Barnard from 
a series of ‘write-ups’ of available occupations by busy 
people who have stopped to write about their own work. 


By mail, postpaid, $1.00 


Franklin Publishing and Supply Co. 
240 North {6th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Established 1876 
FRANK TOOMEY, Inc. 

IRON AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Steam and Electrical Equipment and Supplies 
Warehouse and Sidings, 942 Beach Street 
Main Office, 127-131 N. Third Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


WOLF BROTHERS 
ENVELOPES and PAPER 


330 to 340 N. Twelfth Street 
Corner of Callowhill Street 


PHILADELPHIA : PENNA. 








GREEN’S HOTEL 
Special Dollar Dinners Daily 
8th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 

M. W. NEWTON, Proprietor 





EING Well-Dressed is 

Merely a Matter of 

Knowing where to buy Your 
Clothes. 


Jacob Reed’s Sons Clothing 
=: __ Grade, but not High 
ic 


JACOB REED'S SONS 


1424-26 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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